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DEAVIDIAN KINaDOMS, 

BY 

DEWAN BAHADUR T. M. REJIG ACHARIYAR, B.A., 

AND 

DEWAN BAHADUR T. DESIKACHARIYaR, B.A,, B.L., M.R.A.S. 

PART 1. 

In ancient times the extreme south of India from the 
modern Tirupati to Cape Comorin was split up into various 
small divisions, each under a petty chieftain but all acknow- 
ledging the suzerainty of one or other of the three great 
Dra vidian Powers known to tradition as the Muvarasar (lit. 
three Kings.). Predominant among these was the Pandiya 
whose borders fluctuated with the marti.il powers of the 
ruling prince for the time being, but were, under normal 
conditions, pretty much as a Tamil Poetess set them down 
in verses which bear the following translation. South of 
the river Vellar, Comorin on the south, the ocean loved of 
the wild seagull on the east, with the great plain on the 
west.” The tract of country comprised within these bound- 
aries corresponds to the present Madura and Tinnevelly 
Districts and a portion of the District of Trichinopoly, 
thus forming the southernmost portion of the Presidency of 
Madras. Compared with the extent of the Empire of the 
Great Buddhist Emperor Asoka in the 3rd Century B. C., 
this South Indian Province sinks into the level of a 
principality of very modest dimensions. But the great 
Priyadarsin himself recognised the Pandi3’'as as independent 
monarchs and their country as a neighbouring realm. 
Ptolemy in his geography and the unknown author of the 
Periplus, both refer to the Pandiyan Kingdom as pros- 
perous and independent powers in the south of India. 
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Along with the sister Dra vidian Kingdoms, the Paiidiyan 
country, by its peculiar geographical position, was lendered 
immune from attacks from the Kings who ruled north of the 
Vindhya range, an immunity enjoyed till the momentous era 
of the advent of the Muhammadan arms into the south of 
India in the beginning of the 14th Century A.D. Even so 
late as in the 13th Century A. D., Marco Polo declared 
the country of the Papdiya as the “finest and noblest'" 
where were found “ very great pearls.” To such an extent 
were the wealth and importance born of foreign commercial 
intercourse developed in Southern India, that in the early 
centuries of the Christian era Yavana (Roman or Greek) 
mercenaries were tempted to serve under the Papdiyan Fish 
Banner and mount guard on the lofty towers of his Capital, 
Madura, And judging from Numismatic evidence it is 
equally certain that in the flourishing periods of the Roman 
Empire there was a colony of Roman merchants settled on 
the banks of the Vaigai. 

The name Pandiya is referred to in the Vdrtikas of the 
sage Katyayana. The hero of the great epic Ramayapa, count- 
ed on the assistance of a Pandiya in his search for Sita, Kali- 
dasa's Raghuvamsa has a description of a tour of conquest 
made by Raghu, the great grand-father of Rama, to whom 
the Pandiyan King rendered homage by gems collected from 
the ‘ocean-bed ’ where the Tamraparani rolled its waves. 

The antiquity of the Dravidian Kingdoms is attested to 
also by references to them in ancient Tamil literature. The 
finest and by far the most original Tamil works have been, 
for various reasons, ascribed to the age of the third and last 
sangam “the far-famed College of Poets” which had its 
sittings at Madura, probably about the ist Century A. D. 
These works throw a flood of light on the political history 
and civilisation of the country nearly 2,000 years ago. A 
highly developed monarchical Government aided by popular 
assemblies is assumed by them to have been the heritage of 
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ages. The arts of peace no less than of war seem to have 
been assiduously cultivated and glowing descriptions abound 
of richly laden merchantmen visiting the emporia on 
the East and West Coasts of the Dravida country. The 
Pandiyans, who were great patrons of literature, treated their 
pandits and poets with consideration, and rewarded them 
with liberality. All these must have had behind them centu- 
ries of gradual and steady progress, thus furnishing another 
indication of the extreme antiquity of the Dravidian Kingdom. 

The same conclusion is pointed to by references con- 
tained in the early chronicles of Ceylon. Sinhalese traditions 
make it out that the founder of the Mahavamso ’ or Great 
Dynasty, married a Pandiyan Princess and styled himself 
Paiiduvansa Deva. Many an interesting episode in the 
Ceylon Chronicle deals with the attempted invasion of the 
island by the Pandiyan and consequent reprisals on the main- 
land by the Sinhalese Monarch. More than once, in the 2nd 
Century A. D., the Tamils of Madura overran the north of 
Ceylon and remained for some years in possession of Anu- 
radhapura, an achievement which bears testimony to the 
amount of military organisation, of which the Pandyan power 
was at that early period capable. 

For about the first ten centuries of the Christian era, the 
central tableland of India south of the Vinclhya MDuntains 
was the scene of a constant struggle for power, each dynasty 
succeeding to pre-eminence for a time only to give place to a 
successful rival. During all this period the Pandiyan ruled 
in the Tamil country apparently with the same prosperity as 
in the times of Asoka and Ptolemy. The province described 
by Hiouen Thsang, in the 7th Century x\. D., as bounded on 
the south by the sea, and on the north by the Dra vidian King- 
dom with its capital at Kahehipuram, and abounding with 
mountains in which grew the Sandal and Camphor trees, was 
probably no other than that of the Pandiyas, which under the 
prosperous rule of Kim Pandiyan was of no inconsiderable 
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importance. So late as the 13th Century A, D. the Venetian 
traveller, Marco Polo, refers to the five Pandiyan Kingdoms 
as the best of all the Indies, while the Muhammadan histori- 
ans of the same period describe the Pandiyan country as 
* Malabar ’ and the key of Hind in which Sundar Band! and 
his brothers obtained power in different directions, 

A Dra vidian Kingdom which, from all accounts, was in a 
flourishing condition for nearly twenty centuries has yet no 
reliable connected chronicle of the doings of its Kings. Anci- 
ent Tamil Poetry concerned itself more with the true course 
of love and the rare excellence of the path of the “ the law ” 
and “virtue^' and the dire retribution of Nemesis than with 
history and chronology. The oldest literature extant, no 
doubt, refers to the doings of the Dravida Kings who ruled 
about the age of the last Madura College of Poets, but it 
must be remembered that even these doings were recounted 
by bards in language naturally embellished by poetical 
imagery and influenced by a sense of grateful appreciation 
of their patron’s liberality. 

Works composed with an avowedly religious object 
could obviously neither further nor aid historic investigation, 
unless the accounts contained in them were corroborated by 
evidence gleaned from independent sources. Such are the 
Periyapttaenam of Sekkilar composed for the illustration of 
the lives of the sixty-three Saiva Saints, and the Tiritvilai- 
yadal of Paranjoti, dealing primarily with the sporting feats 
of Siva as Sundaresvara. 

Some useful guidance is no doubt furnished by the poetry 
of a later age, but that is a period, for unravelling whose 
history we have the help of more unerring guides, viz, the 
numerous inscriptions with which the Tamil country was 
flooded for commemorating the gifts to Temples and religious 
uses, made by pious sovereigns during the Chola ascendancy 
in South India. It is not a little disconcerting to .the 
historical enquirer to be compelled to appeal to such uncertain 
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sources for building the history and chronology of a race of 
Kings, who were so great and adventurous as to have been 
in a position to send an embassy to Augustus, invade 
Ceylon and rule over probably one of the earliest civilised 
communities in India for a longer period than any other 
monarchy. 

What the origin of this ancient kingdom was, has been 
the subject of much interesting speculation. According to 
early Tamil tradition the founder of the Pandiyan line was 
a female, who in her apotheosis, received the appellation 
MadhurapatV^ “Queen of Madura”. Pliny mentions a 
race, the Gens Pandm the only one which was ruled by 
women. Both he and Megasthenes recount the tradition of a 
princifess, Pandoea, daughter of the Indian Haracles as having 
founded the South Indian Kingdom. 

The word ^Paiidiya' must be derived from the Sans- 
krit * the name of the father of the five Pao^ava 

brothers whose fortunes furnished the theme of the great 
national Epic, the Mahabharata. Whether the Pandiyans 
were really descended from the lunar race of Hastinapura or 
not, they from early times styled themselves “ Panchavars ’, 
‘*the five Paodiyas”, in analogy to the five Pandava brothers. 
Even so. late as the thirteenth century, Marco Polo refers to 
Malabar as having been under the rule of one of the five royal 
brothers, who was a crowned King, by name Sundar Bandi. 

The name of their capital, Madura, is distinctly traceable 
to the famous city of the same name on the banks of the 
Jamna. 

These coincidences in the dynastic title, the name of the 
Capital and the number of princes that simultaneously wield- 
ed sovereign power, could not be fortuitous. They become 
intelligible only if we assume that an Aryan race, settled on 
the banks of the Jamna and claiming kinship with the heroes 
of the Mahabharata, migrated into Southern India and founded 
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the Pandiyan Kingdom. In course of time, owing to the 
minority of the new comers and their consequent inter- 
marriages with those who were subjugated by them, these 
Aryan settlers came to be known by the name of the people 
whom they ruled over, as ^^Marars'' or Mmavars ”, a title 
by which they are often designated in Tamil poems and 
inscriptions. 

The Pandiyan King is as often referred to as “ Korkai- 
yali ”, ruler of Kojckai, an appellation derived from the most 
ancient of the Pandiyan Capitals, Korkai, on the Sea Coast 
in the Tinnevelly District. It was a thriving and prosperous 
Emporium and the Chief City, in the early days of the 
Pandiyan rule, but was only second in importance to Madura 
in the days of Ptolemy. Long after Korkai was superseded 
by the inland Capital, Madura, the heir apparent to the 
Paijdiyan throne resided in the ancient Capital, which, as the 
seat of the pearl fishery, furnished a very important source 
of revenue to the Pandiyan Treasury. The recision of the 
sea five miles inland, transferred the trade to a place, called 
Koyal, on the same coast, which, after being a flourishing 
port for a long time, was abandoned for the same reasons 
which necessitated the giving up of Korkai. 

Near this ancient Pandiyan City were unearthed fine, 
black and red, polished ware, hitherto associated with 
prehistoric tombs, thus confirming the tradition that Korkai 
was the cradle of Dravi^ian Civilization; other places besides 
Korkai have the reputation of having served as Pai:idiyan 
Capitals, but they were more likely the principal cities where- 
from the Pandiyan princes, subordinate to the crowned head 
at Madura, governed their provinces. 

The farfamed city of “ Mathura ”, as known to the 
ancients, was probably not identical with the modern town of 
that name. According to the puranic account ancient 
Madura was destroyed by a deluge after the reign of the 
45th King, named Kirti Vibhushayia, and the modern Madura 
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was fortified by a Vamsasekhara who inaugurated the 
celebrated College of Poets. This legendar^^ deluge^ alluded 
to also in S. Indian inscriptions, might refer to some extra- 
ordinary flood of the river Vaigai which caused a submersion 
of the Old Town, whose ruins are still pointed out on the 
northern bank a few miles from the present City. 

Any notice of the Pandiyans would be incomplete if 
reference were not made to the account of this rule contained 
in the indigenous Tamil and Sanskrit Puraiiic writings. 
Prinjarily composed with a religious purpose, they 
incidentally attempt to trace the succession and recount the 
events of the reigns of the Pandiyan Kings. According to 
them, the founder of Madura was Kulasekhara who claimed 
to be descended from the moon even as did the five Pandava: 
brothers of the,^ epic Mahabharata. This king’s grand- 
daughter, as pointed out already?’ in another connection, 
married Siva one of the Hindu Trinity, who came down 
in mortal form in order to wed the Pancliyan princess 
and perpetuate that line. Next in succession according to 
the Purapic lists was a Ugra Pandiyan who by inter-man iage 
with the Chola line, established a friendly relationship bet- 
ween the two great Dra vidian dynasties. 

The name of C gra Pandiya is one familiar to students 
of Tamil Literature under the somewhat lengthy form of 
‘^Kanappereil kadanta ugra-peruvaludi” — as the Sovereign in 
whose Court Tiruvalluvar sang the farfamed * Kujal But 
whether “ Ugra Pandiya ” of the Puranas was identical with 
the patron of Tiruvalluvar is a matter upon which in the 
piesent state of South Indian Archaeology it is hardly safe to 
hazard any definite opinion. The three immediate ancestors 
of the king, according to Tamil literature, were Necjuficheljan 
II, Vettiver Cheliyan and Neduhchelian I. It is obvious, on 
a perusal of the pura^ic list of kings, that there is nothing in 
common between the two sets of names given as those of the 
predecessors of Ugra Paricjiyan. 
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The great antiquity claimed in the Puraoas for the 
times during which Ugra Pandiyan flourished does not 
certainly improve the situation. But it must be remembered 
that the discrepancies in the names above noted need not 
always be real. When the Puranas were composed, the craze 
for translating everything into Sanskrit, — rendering even 
the proper names into corresponding equivalents in the 
classical and therefore more respectable language — was so 
great, that it was little wonder that the names of kings as 
known to Tamil literature were past recognition in their 
new garb. Nor could it be overlooked that in the puranic 
accounts, compiled without any regard to chronology or 
history, me extravagant estimate of the duration of reigns 
may be discarded as altogether a negligible factor ? 

It is tolerably certain that Ugra Peruvaludi of the ancient 
Tamil Poems probably flourished in the ist century a.d. 
Judging from the date, which, as will be shown in the sequel 
must be assigned to Sundara Panrliyan the proselyte to"' 
&ivism, and calculating the age of the Puranic King back- 
wards and upwards according to standards which are not 
super-human it is not impossible to assign to him a period 
which will synchronise with the times of Ugra Peruvaludi. 

To continue the thread of the Puranic account, after 
Ugra Pandiyan there was a l^ng succession of ruling princes, 
whose reigns were remarkawe mostly for the hostilities with 
the rival Dravidian Power from the north, viz , the Cholas, 
and the invariable successes acheived by the Pandiyan 
Sovereigns. 

These feuds seem to have subsisted in spite of the inter- 
marriages between the two Princely Houses, of which we 
have many instances. The Cheras, all through, appear to have 
been content to hold a subordinate position, and now and 
then the author of the Puratia makes this third Dravidian 
stock of which so little is known, the ally of the Powerful 
King of Madura. A deluge is supposed to have changed 
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the old order of things after the reign of about forty five kings 
and after the deluge, as already noted, Vamsasekhard built 
for himself a new Madura, He was a patron of letters and the 
Madura College of poets, the Kudal ” or “Sangham” is 
supposed to have come into existence during his reign. The 
list of kings after the deluge ends with the name of the 
hunch-backed King who became erect in form and fair of 
feature after he gave up his religion of birth viz., Jainism 
and espoused the Saivite faith, cured alike of his physical 
deformity and spiritual obliquity by the persuasive eloquence 
of the great Tamil lyric poet and philosopher, Tiriijnana- 
sambanda, and took thenceforth the name of Sundara, 
(beautiful) in contradistinction with his former appellation of 
Kubja (hunch backed). Whether the succession according to 
the Puranam was fanciful or real, and whether or not they 
furnish us with a faithful record of the events they delineate, 
there is in them a vivid, though one sided, picture of the 
undoubted conflict which, in S. India, long raged between a 
form of baivism and a form of Buddhism if not Jainism, and 
finally resulted in the complete supplantation by the Brah- 
minical of the ante-Brahminical faith which laterly never 
had a permanent hold on India proper. 

It would at present be a fruitless enquiry to enter into a 
more detailed examination of the indigenous accounts ; still 
it might be observed that however interwoven with allegory 
and mythology, they might, yet, in the main story, receive 
confirmation from the results of epigraphical and numis- 
jiiatic research. But, so far, the results have been dis- 
appointing. 

Some early Papdiyan names do, no doubt, occur in the 
inscriptions discovered and deciphered up to date. Such are 
Vira, Rajasimha, Varagupa, Kulasekhara and Sundara. 
Still the age of the inscriptions is at hopeless variance with 
the extreme antiquity and the order of succession claimed 
for these Kings in the Puranas. 
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Rgjasimha whose name appears pretty high up in the 
Puraoic pedigree was according to the inscriptions a con- 
temporary of the Ch6la King Parantaka L, who 'flourished 
in the beginning of the loth century a.d. 

Vira Pandiyan, who is still higher up in the purat:iic list 
fought, according to the inscriptions, with Aditya Karikala 
in his youth and took the head of a Ch61a King.” 

Vara gum Paiidiyan, who was also known as Maranjadai- 
yan, has an inscription in the Trichinopoly cave which shows 
that he was a powerful monarch who had extended his terri- 
tory by invading and overrunning part of the Chdla Kingdom. 
If this Varaguna was the same as the King of that name who 
according to the Udaiy6ndiram Plates of Prithivipati L, 
fought with that King, then his age must be fixed as 
8th century a.d., that is, a century earlier than Rajasimha. 
There was another Varaguna who fought the Kifli Senai or 
the army of Kokijli, one of the early ancestors of the Ch6la 
King Vijaiyalaya. And Vijaiyaiaya was the monarch from 
whose reign commences that revival of the ChOla ascendency 
to which we owe the temples and architectural remains in 
Southern India. There could therefore have been no connec- 
tion between this last King Varaguna and the others referred 
to already. The names of Kulasekhara and Sundara occur 
in inscriptions of such varying periods all posterior to the 
probable date of the composition of the Puranic accounts that 
it is hopeless to trace any identity between the two sets of 
sovereigns. The name Sundara is one around which there 
has been a lot of controversy, mainly owing to the assump- 
tion that Sundara was a proper name, instead of a common 
one, signifying all Paijdiyans as in the crown of Sundara '' 
or simply beautiful, according to its etymological significa- 
tion. Various theories were advanced in connection with the 
age of Sundara alias Kun or Kubja Pandiyan, the last, if not 
the penultimate, of the early Pandiyan Kings. This King 
was attempted to be identified with “ the Sunder Bandi '' of 
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Marco Polo and the Muhammadan historians and thus his age 
was fixed as the end of the 13th century. Others were not 
wanting who ascribed to him a hoary antiquity and still 
others who wanted to place him in the arid or the irth 
century a.d. These doubts were however set at rest in the 
following manner. 

The last of the Pandiyan Kings is referred to as a 
“Nedumaran” in the Periyapuranam^ who was victorious 
in the battle of Nelveli and though a Jain by religious per- 
suasion married a Chola Princess who was a staunch Saivite. 
This Patidiyan King was said to be a hunch back, and 
whether it referred to his physical deformity or moral 
obliquity is not possible to assert with certainty. The 
King fell ill and the ChOla Princess taking advantage of his 
malady, compassed his conversion from Jainism, by introduc- 
ing into his Court, Tirujnanasambanda-murti in whose 
healing art and persuasive eloquence, the Princess had great 
faith. The account is that the ^aivite priest cured the King 
of both his physical deformity and his religious heresy. 

There is no reason to doubt that Tirujnanasambanda 
was a great poet and ardent Saiva reformer and a historic 
personage. It is equally certain that this Sambanda accord- 
ing to all accounts played a not insignificant part in the/ 
reign of a Pandiyan whd was known as Kun al%a$ Sundara 
Paodiyan. That Tirujnanasambanda flourished in the first 
part of the 7th century* must be taken as settled for various 
reasons which it is foreign to the present purpose to recount 
here, it follows that Sundara Paqdiyan who was so success- 
fully proselytised must have also flourished at the same time. 

Thus we have a lower limit of the age of the early 
Paridiyans, the last of whom probably flourished in the first 
half of the 7th century a.d. 

* Vldt Some Mile-Stones in the History of Tamil Literatnie ’* or 
The Age of Jfiana Sambanda ”, Tht Tamilian Antiquary, 3.— Ed. 
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The indigenous accounts make out that after Kun 
Pari<3i3^an, his son ruled the country and died without issue. 
Thereafter there was a period of anarchy which terminated 
when SOmasekhara l^andiyan secured the Pandiyan throne. 
This King had a long line of descendants about whose 
number and order of succession the manuscripts have no 
uniform story. These ruled at Madura till that momentous 
period in Dravidian History when the advent of the 
Muhammadan Arms in Southern India crushed for ever 
what semblance of sovereignty was being exercised by the 
Pandiyans in the fourteenth century. 

After this , event the names of Paridiyan Kings occur 
in inscriptions in the Southern portion of the Paiidiyan 
country for two centuries more : but the real power was in 
the Nayaka viceroys of Vijianagar who, coming on the 
scene to help the Pandiyan Kings in driving out the 
Mussulmans, have in turn usurped sovereign authority and 
ruled in all probability in the name of their puppets, the 
descendants of the old Paiidiyan line. 

The history of tlie Pandiyan kingdom after Kun Pandi- 
yan is more or less intimately connected with that of the 
Chela kings of India and the Sinhalese sovereigns of Ceylon. 
The Mahavamso records the invasions of the island by the 
Pandiyan kings and reprisals in the shape of expeditions sent 
forth into the mainland by the Sinhalese Sovereigns. The 
ChOlas and Pandiyans were in a state of constant war in the 
loth and the iith centuries and by the time of Raja Raja 
Chdla, the Chola power became supreme in the South. 
There appears to have been a temporary accession of power 
to the Pandiyan in the i2tb or 13th centuries after which the 
invasion of the South by the Muhammadans under Malic Kafiir 
crippled the Paiidiyan power and rendered its sovereignty 
in the Pandiyan country no more than a nominal one. 

The inscriptions of the period between the loth and 
13th centuries resolve themselves into two classes: — 
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(i) Those relating to the ChOla inroads into the Pandi3’an 
country and (2} those relating to the time of the more than 
one war of Pandiyan succession that took place in the 12th 
and 13th centuries. 

The first of these sets of inscriptions describes in 
glowing terms the victory of the Cholas over the Pandiyan 
Kings. According to an inscription of Odaij^ar Rajendra 
Chd^a Deva ^‘the king conquered with his great warlike 
army the crown of Sundara which the king of the South had 
formerly given to the King of Ilam (Ceylon), the pearl 
necklace of Siva and the whole of Ilamandalam ”, 

In an inscription in the Kailasanatha temple at Conji- 
varam in the Chingieput District the Chola King glories in 
the name of Maduraikoijda Ko Parakesari Varman. King 
Parantaka L, and his Grandson both adopted the sur- 
name of Madurantaka which signifies Conqueror of Madura. 
The inscription of Kd Rajakesari Varman in the Tanjore 
temple makes out that that great king deprived the C'elias 
(Pan< 5 iyans) of their splendour, that he presented the gold 
seized after conquering the Pandiyans to that temple, and that 
he conquered the Madura Mandaiam whose fort bore banners 
that touched the clouds. The exploits of Kulbttufigan are 
recounted in much the same terms in another inscription qf 
the same temple : the big head of the brilliant king of the 
South (Tennavan) lay outside his golden town being pecked 
by kites. He destroyed the jungle which the Pahchavas 
had entered as refuge, when they became much afraid on the 
battle field where he fought with them and from which they 
turned their backs and fled. He was pleased to seize the 
pearl fishery and the Podiyil where the three kinds of 
Tamil flourished. In the Government Epigraphist’s collection 
of inscriptions for 1894 is one of KulOttuhga Ch6la HI found 
in the Rahganayaka temple at Nellore which records that 
the king took Ilam and Madura and was pleased to cut off 
the crowned head of the Pandiyan. Inscriptions of the same 
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import have been discovered at Chidambaram and Sri- 
rafigam. 

The period which witnessed these various inroads of the 
Ch6U Kings into the Paijdiyan Country was the time of the 
reign of Mahindu and Vijaya Bahu and Parakrama Bahu in 
Ceylon. In the middle of the pth century a.d., Ceylon was 
Invaded by a Papdiyan King and according to the Mahci- 
vamso attacked the Capital of Ceylon and was bought off 
with a large ransom. Sometime afterwards, there was a 
counter invasion by the Sinhalese king during the course 
of which Madura was attacked and plundered. In the 
time of Raja Raja Chdia he invaded Ceylon again, 
captured Mahindu and placed a Pandiyan Viceroy on the 
Sinhalese throne. The successor of Raja Raja namely 
Kuidttuhga I conquered Vira Papdiyan and placed Gangai 
Korida ChOla on the throne of Madura under the title of 
Sundara Pandiya Ch61a. Raj^ndra's son Vikrama Ch6la and 
the latter’s son Kul6ttunga 11 both appear to have ruled 
over the PaT.idiyan Country. The inscriptions which narrate 
incidentally the victory of the Ch6la army over the Pandi- 
yans evidently refer to this period. The inscriptions them- 
selves do not give any clue towards ascertaining the names 
of the Pandiyan Kings who were concerned in the wars in 
question except in the case of the victory of Kulottuhga L, 
which is said to have been obtained against Vira Paijdiyan, 
the son of Vikrama Pandiyan. 

We now proceed to consider the second set of inscrip- 
tions which bring us to the time of the Paridiyan war of 
succession. In dealing with the inscriptions themselves it 
is necessary also briefly to notice the account given by the 
Muhavamso^ of the manner in which help was sought of 
and rendered by Parakrama Bahu and his successors. In the 
reign of Parakrama Bahu, Kulasekhara then ruling over the 
Pan^Jiyan Country had a rival claimant by name Parakrama 
Paicwjiyan and this latter claimant sought the aid of Para- 
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krama Bahu of Ceylon, The Sinhalese monarch who was 
only too glad to seek occasion to chastise Kulasekhara for 
the indignities offered by him in the past sent forth an 
expedition into the main land under his general Lankapura 
Dundanatha. Before, however, the Ceylon General could 
carry out his royal masters mandate, Parakrama Papciyan 
was killed and Kulasekhara was in secure possession of 
Madura. Nothing daunted by this unexpected turn which 
events took, the Ceylon General fortified Ramesvaram and 
defeated Kulasekhara’s Generals Sundara Paiidiyan and 
Pa^diyan Yuva Raja in many pitched battles and eventually 
sent for Vira Paijdiyan the son of the deceased Parakrama 
and installed him on the throne of Madura. 

Kulasd^hara however was irrepressible. Again he attack- 
ed Laiikapura now with the aid of the Chdla King and now 
with that of the ruler of Tondamandala, attacked the Ceylon 
Genera] whose forces were reinforced by those of another 
General by name Jagathuryaya. The Sinhalese Chronicle 
gives the victory always to the Ceylon General and recends 
that the Tamil army was completely routed and put to flight. 
Believing that he had restored order and piece in the Pan- 
diyan Kingdom, Laftkapura ordered that the Kahapana of 
Parakrama Bahu should be used as currency throughout the 
country. Though victory was always given to the Sinhalese 
army by the Mahavamso it is still not difficult to see that 
Kulasekhara’s attempt to regain his throne was fraught with 
a considerable amount of trouble to the Sinhalese army ; 
for otherwise there could be no necessity for Lankapura 
calling for and obtaining reinforcements from Ceylon. 
An inscription discovered dated the sth year of the Ch6]a 
King Parakesari Varman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin in 
Arpaukum in the Cbingleput Dt., gives at any rate in one 
case a complete victory to the combined Ch6la and Paijdiyan 
armies over the Ceylon Generals Jayadratha Duiida Nayaka 
and Lankapura Dund^nayaka, 
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The hostilities commenced by Kulasekhara were con- 
tinued by his son Vikrama. According to the inscription 
of KulOttunga Ch6la II, already referred to, the allied 
armies of that monarch and Vikrama defeated the army of 
Vira Paiidiyan and that of his allies the Sinhalese. The 
Sinhalese soldiers had their noses cut off and they rushed 
into the sea to escape from the Ch6la troops. Vira Pandiyan 
himself was compelled to retreat and the town of Madura 
was taken by the Chola army who planted in the town the 
pillar of victory and made over the Pandiyan throne to 
Vikrama Pandiyan their ally. 

The restoration of Vikrama Pandiyan to the throne of 
Madura did not terminate the troubles that originated at the 
time of Kulasekhara, for in the 13th century we find that, 
during the reign of Bhuyaneka Bahu of Ceylon (1277-1288), 
an expedition was sent by the five brothers who governed the 
Paridiyan Kingdom commanded by a Tami} general named 
Arya Chakra varti who captured the City of Subhagiri 
(Yapanwa== Jaffna) carried away the venerable tooth relic 
and all the wealth that was there and presented the booty 
to the Pandiyan King Kulasekhara. Of the five brothers who 
ruled in the Pandiyan Country, Sundara must have been the 
most powerful, though Kulasekhara was apparently the 
eldest. This Sundara claimed to be known as “ the second 
Rama plundering Ceylon” and the conqueror of all 
countries ” and must be that Jatavarman Sundara Paiidiya 
Deva who ascended the throne in a.d. 1250, who in an 
inscription in the Temple of Rahganatha Svami at Srirangam 
in the Trichinopoly District claims besides to have been the 
Sun among Kings and the Chief of the world, to have taken 
Srirafigam from a King designated as the moDn of Karnataka 
and plundered the capital of the Kataka King. A similar 
incident is referred to in the Tirukkalikunram and Jambu- 
k^svaram inscriptions of Sundara Paijdiya Deva. I'he 
Kataka King conquered by him was probably one of the 
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Gajapati lords of Orissa which the whole of the Karnataka 
Moon was the Hoy Sala King Som6swara, who was then 
ruling in the Chola Country at the Vikramapuram. The site 
of this town has been fixed as Kannanur a few miles from 
Srirafigani with the help of an inscription of that King in 
the Jambukeswaram Temple in the Trichinopoly District. 

This Sundara Papdiya claims to have covered the dome 
of the shrine of the Ranganatha Temple with gold and 
assurned the name of Hemachchadana Raja. 

A monarch of these pretentions to wealth and power 
must have been widely known throughout Southern India 
and was possibly the very person to whom Mohammed 
Wassuf and Marco Polo were referring. 

An examination of the history of this period with 
reference to the inscriptions and the Ceylon Chronicles leads 
us to infer that there were at least five Sundara Pandiyas 
associated with an equal number of Kulasekhara Pandiyas, 
whose place in history is tentatively assigned by the 
Government Epigraphist as follows : — 

1. Kulasekhara and Sundara who took part in the war 
of the Pandiyan succession referred to the Mahavanso, at 
the time of Parakrama Bahu. The period of these raonarchs 
may be placed between a. d. i 1/5-1200. 

2. Jathavarman Kulasekhara and Maravarman Sundara 
Pandiya (1214 a.d.), who are referred to in theTiruppuvanam 
plates, ascribable to the period between 1220-1250 a.d., and 
published by Dr. Burgess in his report of the Archaeological 
Survey. This Maravarman is said to have burnt Tanjore 
and Woj.aiyur and presented the Chola Country to the Chola 
King who prostrated at his feet. 

3. Maravarman Kulasekhara and Jathavarman Su^jdara, 
who may be assigned to a.d, 1251, both ot whom, claim to 
have conquered all countries. The latter was probably the 
same, as that Jathavarman Sundara who claimed the title of 
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H^machchadana Raj§, after conquering the Karnataka Moon. 
It appears that at the same time, there was ruling in the 
Pandi3’an Country also a King named Vikrama Pandiya. 

4. Maravarman Sundara Pandiya II., also a contempo- 
rary of the above mentioned Som^svara with Kalis D^war 
as his co-regent. 

5. The King Sundara Paijdiya who opposed his step- 
brother Vira Pandiya and took refuge with Allah-ud-din Kilji 
in A.D., 1314. Sadagopavarman alias Tribhuvanachakravarti 
D^va was a contemporary of this Sundara Pandiya. 

Succeeding this monarch there appears to have ruled in 
the Pandiyan Country, a Maravarman Sundara Pandiya who 
was also a contemporary?' of the Karnataka Moon Soirdswara 
already referred to with Kalis D^war as his co-regent. The 
reign of this monarch seems to have been a peaceful .and 
uneventful one and till the time of his successor who opposed 
his step-brother Tira or Vira Pandiya, we find no stirring 
event in Pandiyan History. 

In the beginning of the 14th century the temporary 
accession of power gained by the Pandiyan King was 
destined to be lost during the internecine warfare that has on 
more than one occasion provoked the intercession of the Chola 
and the Sinhalese Sovereigns. The King who opposed his 
step-brother was Sundara Paiidiya who having murdered 
his father and unsuccessfully attempted to wrest the throne 
from Vira Pandiya eventually took refuge with Allah-ud-din 
Kilji, Emperor of Delhi in about a.d. 1314, 

The Mohammedans of Afghan and Arab descent had 
for more than five centuries prior to the period made frequent 
incursions into Hindustan. But it was not before the com- 
mencement of the iith century that their power was firmly 
established in India. 



Tlie Early Pandiyas. 

List of the Early Pandiyas and the order of 
their succession 

AS FOUND IN THR 

Hal^sya Muhdtmya or Tiru-Vilaiyddal of Madura. 

BY THE EDITOR. 

1. Kuiab^khara Pandiyan, the founder of the city Madura. 

His seat of Government was in Maijalur * (.lsssi^It)^ 
an ancient town. His son, 

2. Malayadhvaja Paxi(Jiyan, known also as Chitravahana 

in the Mahdbhdrata. His wife is Pon-nialai or 
Kahchanamala. Their daughter, 

* Though Kulasekhara is said in the Halasya Mahutmya as the 
lounder of Modern Madura, it seems that he was builder of a temple 
to God Siva in the Kadambavanam ( “ forest of the Kadamba tiees ” ) 
and laid foundation to the city therein. For we see that the seat of 
government was not changed from Manaltir to Madura even in the 
reign of his son Malayadhvaja and we learn from the Mahxbh^ata 
that Arjuna’s meeting with Malayadhvaja was not in Madura but in 
Maualur. The Mahabhurala relates that Arjuna, in his rambles in the 
south, visited Ma^ialur,. claimed relationship with Malayadhvaja and 
married his only daughter, the heiress of the Pagdiya throne. We 
read also the same story in the Vishnu and Bhagavata-/»wya«as. 
Hence we can conclude that Kulasekhara, his son and even Tad atagai- 
Piratti swayed their sceptre from Manaliir, the older city. Even in 
the early days of Ugra Pandiya’s reign Manalur seems to have been 
his capital. And it might be that, after the Mahabharata War, Ugra 
Pandiya -transferred his capital from Manalur to Madura. We can 
even suppose that Ugra Paridiya was the actual builder of the city 
after the plan of his great grand- father Kulasekhara. 
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3- Ta< 5 atagai-Piratti, known also as Chitrangada. She 
was a glorious and victorious sovereign of the 
Pandiyan kingdom. She married Sundara or D^va 
Pandiya (identical with Arjuna), one of the Paiidava 
brothers. Their son, 

4. Ugra Pandiyan. He is known ajso under the title of 

Hara Dhari. His name is immortalised as Papru- 
vahana in the Mahabharata. He was the founder 
of a Sahgam or “ Kudal ” in Madura. Ugra 
Pandiya 's son, 

5. Vira P.* His son, 

6 . Abhisheka P. His son, 

7. Vikrama P. His son, 

8. Rajasckhara P. His son, 

9. Kulottuhga P. 

10. Anantaguna P. His son, 

11. Kulabhushana P. Also known as Sundarasamanta and 

Kulasekhara P. Kaduvetti Chola was his contempo- 
rary. Kulabhushai^a's son, 

12. Rajc^dra P. His brother Rajasimha married the 

daughter of Kaduvetti (Sans. Kantarachchedi) Chola 
and rebelled against his brother. Rajcndra’s son, 

13. Rajc^a P. His son, 

14. Rajagambhira P. His son, 

15. Paiidiyavamsapradipa P. His son. 

16. Puruhutavijit P. His son, 

17. Pandiyavamsapataka F. His son, 

18. SuiT.darcsa-pada-§ekhara P. Invasion of the Paijdiya 

country by the Chola king and the defeat of the 
latter. Sundaresa-pada-sekhara^s son, 

19. Varaguna P. Paoapattiran {Sans. Bhadragayakahj 

lived in this reign. Varaguqa’s son, 

20. Rajaraja P. His son, 

21. Suguija P. His son, 


■* P= Pandiyan. 
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22. Chitraratha P. His son, 

23. Chitrabhushana P. His son, 

24. Chitradhvaja P. His son, 

25. Chitravarma P. His son, 

26. Chitrascna P. His son, 

27. Chitravikrama P. His son, 

28. Rajamartaijija P. His son, 

29. Raja 9udamaot P. His son, 

30. Raja sardula P. His son, 

31. Dwijaraja kulottama P. His son 

32. Ayodhanapravina P. His son, 

33. Rajakunjara P. His son, 

34. Pararaja Bhayankara P. His son, 

35. CJgrasena P. His son, 

36. Mahascna P. His son, 

37. Chatruiijaya P. His son, 

38. Bhimaratha P. His son, 

39. Bhimaparakrama P. His son, 

40. Pratapamartanda P. His son, 

41. Vikramakanjuka P. His son, 

42. Yuddhakolahala P. His son, 

43. Atuluvikraina P. His son, 

44. Atulakirti P. His son, 

45. Kirtibhushana P. Destruction of the Madura San- 

gam b3^ a deluge. 

46. Vam§asekhara Paridiya, rebuilt the city, defeated the 

Mlechchas and the Turushkas and founded the 
Third Sangam Poets Kapilar and Para oar 
and the king Vikrama Cholan were his contempo- 
raries. Vaiiisas^khara’s son, 

47. Varhsa9udamaoi P. Also known as Sanbaga Maran. 

The poet Nakkirar flourished during his reign. 

48. PratSpasOrya P. His son, 

49. VariiSadhwaja P. His son, 

50. Ripumardana P. 

51. Cholavarhsantaka P. 

52. Cheravam§antaka P. 

53. Pa!3di3’'^varii§6sa P. 



54- Varhsi-Siromai^i P. 

55. Pat?di3’^svara P. 

56. Kuladhvaja P. 

57. Vamb-ivibhusha.u P. 

58. Soma9Qdamaoi P. 

59. Bhupa^udama^iii. There was a deluge during his 

reign. The Third Sangam poets were swept away. 

60. Pau^iyakul^a i P. Alsu called KulaSa^khara Pandiyan. 

Madhyavanadisa (Tamil Idaikkadar) flourished 
during his reign. Kulasekhara’s son, 

61. Arimardana P. Mariikkava^agar flourished in Lis 

reign. To.Maoikkava^igar, Sahgim was one that 
already passed away. He refers to Safigani in 
his Kovai but in the past tense as 

62. Jagannatha P. His son, 

63. Virabahu P. 

64. Vikra’nabahu P. 

65. Parakramabahu P. 

66. Surabhi P. 

67. Kunkuma P. 

68. Kaj:pura P. 

69. Karunya P. 

70. Purushottama P. 

71- SatfuSasana P. 

72. Kubja Pandiyan. Also called Sundara P. (Tam. Kun- 
Pandiyan); also known as Ncdu-Maj:an in Tamil 
Literature. Jnanasambandha flourished in his 
reign. According to recent researches his age is 
fixed in the middle of the seventh century a. d. 

73 Madurebvara Pandiya. He died without issue and 
with him the Early Panciyas^ dynasty terminated. 
As the list above shows, the Eai ly Pandiyan dynasty ends 
with Maduresvara Pai3<3iyan, son of iCun-Pau<3iyiin whose 
date is fixed at the early part of the seventh century a. o., 
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by such eminent scholars as Prof. P. SuRc'aram PiMai m.a., 
and Mr. V. Vehkayya m.a., the Cover nment Epigraphist, (see 
The Antiquary No, 3 Some Mile Stones zn the History of 
Tamil Literature''). We have thus the lower limit of the 
age of the Early Paridiyas ; and the upper fart of their 
period may be tentatively placed iu the twelfth century b.c., 
as we find the three names which lead the list, .except Kula- 
sekhara, connected with the heroes of the Mahabharata. 
(Vide also the learned article: Arjuna and the Par.diyan 
House by Pandit Raghava Aiyahgar of Madura, 

Tamtl" Vol. Ill, No. 10). Some of the Chronicles of the 
Paijdiyan dynasty place Kun-Pai^diyan as the 73rd of the 
line (instead of 72nd). If so, we find a series of seventy 
kings upwards from Kun-Pandiyan to Ugra-Pandiyan who 
took the side of the Panda vas in the “great war So, the 
period of reign for each monarch is twenty-five years on an 
average, which is not in any way improbable. The transfer 
of the capital from Manalur to Madura by Ugra-Paocjiyan 
belongs also to this period. Another event of importance 
that occured in his reign is the foundation of a Sangam or 
“Kudal” in Madura, anterior to the establishment of the 
Third Sangam by Vamsasekhara, the 46th of the line. 

Some scholars seen to confound this Ugra-Pandiya with 
one Ugra-peru-valudi (^■iQsuQu^wc^^), the reputed Patron 
of Tiruvalluvar, who belonged to the first century a. d., and 
with whom, according to the tradition recorded, the Third 
Sangam ceased to exist. Accidental coincidences of same 
names are a matter of common occurence in the Chronology 
of South Indian kings. It is a traditional custom to name a 
grand-son after his grand-father’s name adding with it a 
long list of titles earned by him or his ancestors. It is 
therefore not unnatural that we often meet with many Ugra- 
Pandiyas, many Vira-Panc iyas, many Varagunas, many 
Supdaras and many others alike. And this often misleads 
an Epigraphist. 



List of the Latter Pandiyas 


1. Somas^khara P. 

2. Karpura Sundara P. 
3* Kumara-bekhara P. 

4. Kumara Sundara P. 

5. Sundara Raja P. 

6. Shanmukba Raja P. 

7. M^ru Sundara P. 
In.dravarma P. 

9. Chapdrakula Dipa P. 

10. Mina-ketana P. 

11. Mina-dhvaja P. 

12. Makara-dhvaja P. 

13. Martanda P. 

14* Kuvalayananda P. 

15. Kundala P. 

16. Satru Bhikara P. 

17. Satru Samhara P. 

18. Viravaima P. 

19. Virabahu P. 

20. Makutavardhana P. 

21. Vajra-simha P. 


22. Varma Kulottufiga P. 

23. Ati Vira Rama P. 

24. Kula-vardhana P, 

25. Soma-Sekhara P. 

26. Soma-sundara P. 

2y. Rajaraja P. 

28. Raja-kunjara P.- 

29. Raja-bekhara P. 

30. Raja-varma P. 

31. Ramavarma P. 

32. Varadaraja P. 

33. Kumarasimha P. 

34. Virasena P. 

35. Pratapa Raja P. 

36. Viragiuia Raja P* 

37. Kumara Chandra P. 

38. Varatunga P. 

39. Chandrasekhara P. 

40. Soinabekhara P. 

41. Parakrama P. 

D. S. 


* Sewell, Archaeological Survey of S. India Vol 2, pp. 214-220. 



The Conquest of Bengal and Burma 
hy the Tamils.* 

BY THE LATE 

MR. V. KANAK.ASABHAI, B.A., B.L. 

Far away from any public road or railway line, and out 
of the track of tourists and pilgrims, in the north-east 
corner of the Trichinopoly District, there is an ancient 
temple, the lofty tower of which is visible for many miles 
around. No village or town is seen any where near it. No 
devout worshipper eagerly enters its portals. No strains of 
music or flourish of trumpets announce any festival in the 
shrine. A solemn silence reigns over the region. Unknown, 
unhonored and unsung, the temple stands in the midst of a 
solitude, as if it were the sole relic of a past age and a 
forgotten empire. The central tower is 1/4 feet high and 
the enclosure measures 584 feet by 372 feet.' There are 
six smaller towers on the outer wall, which is strongly 
fortified with batteries at the four corners A deep moat 
which once surrounded the enclosure appears to have been 
filled up many yeRvs ago : and the stone walls and 
battlements were demolished and large cpiantities of the 
stone evidentl}^ removed from the site, -The tower over the 
gateway is a mass of ruiiiSr^’ntfThe broken debris partially 
blocks the entrajaGer''Tf" you approach the central tower, 
throu^l}-<>he'^ the gaps in the outer wall and crossing the 
-spacious courtyard enter the shrine, you Dehold a gigantic 
Lihga about 30 feet high made of a single block of polished 
black granite. The sight of the ruined and neglected 
sanctuary makes you sad when you step into it ; and your 
feelings are sadder still when you see that the object of 
worship in the temple is cleft in two from top to bottom. 

« A Reprint from the “ Madras Review ” for August, 1902 with 
kind permission. 

" Sewell’s List of An 'quiLes Vol I, p. 264. 
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The Brahmin priest who keeps up the formalities of a daily 
service in the temple, tells you that a long time ago, during 
a thunderstorm, the tower was struck by lightning which 
descended on the Lihga and split it in two. “Forsaken 
by God and man ” you exclaim mentally as you hurry 
out of the shrine. Coming out and surveying the temple 
leisurely you cannot but admire the grandeur of the central 
tower, the exquisite sculptures on its walls, and the vast 
dimensions of the entire structure; and you naturally 
enquire who could have built this magnificent temple. You 
feel certain that the founder of this superb shrine must 
have been a great king who commanded the resources of 
an extensive and wealthy empire. The Brahmin priest 
who serves the temple is however unable to tell you 
anything beyond that it was built by an ancient King 
Garigaikond a-Chola. 

In the vicinity of the temple there is a very large tank 
which is also now completely ruined. Fifty years ago, 
the tank and the temple were described as follows in 
Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India — “It may also 
be mentioned that in the Udayarpalayam Taluq there is 
an embankment sixteen miles long running north and south, 
provided with several substantial sluices and of great 
strength, which in former times must have formed one of 
the largest reservoirs in India. .... The tank has 
been ruined and useless for very many years and its bed 
is now almost wholly overgrown with high and thick jungle. 
It is said traditionally that its ruin was wilful and the act 
of an invading army. Near the southern extremity of the 
bund there is a village now surrounded by a jungle called 
Gangaikondapuram. Immediately in its vicinity is a 
pagoda of very large size, and costly workmanship, and 
dose by, surrounded and overgrown with jungle, are some 
remains of ancient buildings now resembling the mounds 

* Pharoah’s Gazetteer of Southern India, pp. 338-9. 
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or heaps ” which indicate the site of ancient Babylon, but 
in which the village elders point out the various parts of 
an extensive and magnificent palace. When this palace 
was in existence Gangaikoridapuram was the wealthy and 
flourishing capital of a small monarchy and the great tank 
spread fertility and industry over miles and miles of what 

is BOW trackless forest Speaking of the noble temple of 

Gangaikondapuram it must not be omitted that when the 
lower Coleroon anicut was built, the structure was dis- 
mantled of a large part of the splendid granite sculptures 
which adorned it, and the enclosing wall was almost wholly 
destro^^ed in order to obtain materials for the work/' 
It is gratifying to note that the stones which were removed 
from the temple erected by the ChOla king are still useful 
to the degenerate descendants of a people, whom the great 
king dearly loved, forming -as they do at- present the 
anient which serves to distribute throughout the Tanjore 
District the fertilising waters of the Cauvery river. 

No mention is made of Gangai-koi:ida-ch6la“puram in 
eixiy inscription of Rajaraja Chola (A. D. 984-1013) or of his 
immediate predecessors, during whose reign Tanjore was 
the capital of the ChOla kingdom. From the Tamil poem 
Kalingattuparani, it appears however that Kulottunga ChOla, 
the Eastern Chalukya, who reigned from A. D. 1064 to 1113 
held his court in Gangapuri, and that his mother was 
the daughter of Gangai-konda-chOla *. Inscriptions begin- 
ning with the words “Tiru-mannivalara,” which are found 
in the great temple at Tanjore and in other ancient 
temples in Southern India, record that Kopparakesari- 
varma alias RajendrachOladeva conquered the northern 
countries up to the banks of the Ganges * 

It appears also from his inscriptions lihat he was the 
son and successor of RSjaraja ChOla (A, D., 98.4 — 1013) and 

® Kahngattup-parapi. 

^ South Indian Inscriptions Vol. I, 95 and F. F. 
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that he reigned for at least 31 years, that is from A. D. 
1013 to 1044. In inscriptions dated in the twelfth year 
of his reign, (A. D. 1025}, he is said to have conquered 
Orissa, Guzerat, Behar and Bengal and reached the banks 
of the Ganges. An inscription in the nineteenth year of 
his reign (A.D, 1032) records that he issued from bis 
palace at Gangai-konda-chOla-puram, an order granting 
an yearly allowance of paddy to the priest of Rajarajes- 
vara temple at Tanjore Hence it is certain that after 
his conquest of the kingdoms up to the banks of the 
Ganges, he assumed the title of Gahgaikonda-chola (the 
Chdla who seized the Ganges) and to perpetuate the 
memory of his great victories, he founded the city of 
Gahgai-kopdachola-puram between the years A. D. 1025 and 
1032 and erected the temple of Gangai-kopda-cholisvaram. 
A complete list of the several kingdoms conquered by 
him ancT the names of some of the princes defeated by 
hitn are given in the inscriptions of his thirteenth year 
which commence as follows : — 

Health and wealth ! In the thirteenth year of Koppara- 
kcsarivarman alias Udaiyar Sri Rajendracholadeva in whose 
long and prosperous reign, the great Lady Earth, the 
goddess of Victor}^ and the matchless damsel of P'ame 
rejoiced that they had become his great queens, and who 
with his large and splendid army conquered Idai-turai- 
nadu; wide Vanavasi which is defended by a thick forest; 
Koliippakkai which is surrounded by a wall of trees ; 
Mannai-kadakkam, whose fortifications are unapproachable; 
the crown of the king of Ilam (Ceylon) which is in the 
raging ocean ; the very pretty diadems of his queens ; the 
beautiful crown and the necklace of Indra, which the 
Thennavan (Pandiya) had left with the former (king of 
Ceylon) and the whole kingdom of Ham (Ceylon) girt by 
the crystal waves (of the sea) : the famous crown of Keralam, 

South Indian Inscriptions Vol. II. part I, p. 105. 
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lord of conquering legions, which he wears by hereditary 
right and his garland of rubies ; countless old islands in 
the midst of the ocean in which conches resound ; the 
honorable crown of pure gold which Parasurama who had 
twenty-one times killed the kings (Kshatriyas) in fierce 
battle, had established hoping thereby to earn the favor of 
(the god) Agni, whom it is difficult to propitiate ; the seven 
and a half lakhs of the grand (Kingdom of) Iraddappadi and 
great heaps of the nine kinds of treasures, and the 
boundless fame of Jayasimha, who turned his back and fled 
with great fear and shame at Muyafigi ; Chakkarakkod^am 
(which is) guarded by brave warriors; the kingdom of 
the Madra race which is surrounded by dense groves; 
Panchapalli, whose warriors are skilled archers; Masunidesam 
full of green fields ; heaps of ancestral treasures and other 
riches (which he seized from Indradan of the old race of the 
moon, whom he captured with all his family at Adinagar 
(a cit}^) whose wealth and fame knew no decrease-; 
Oddavishayam which is not easy to approach being 
surrounded by dense forests ; the good country of Kosalai 
where Brahmins resort : Tandabutti in whose (flowery) 
gardens bees abide, (and which he conquered) defeating 
Dharmapala in a pitched battle ; Dakshina I ata famous in 
all directions (which he acquired) after routing (the forces 
of) Ranasura ; Vahgaladesa where floods do not stay 
(whose king) Govindachandra dropped from his elephant 
and fled ; the handsome and strong elephants of MahipSla 
who fled in fear from the battle-field and his wives and 
treasures and Uttara Lata (which is) on the borders of the 
Bay in which pearls are found and (the river) Ganges 
whose rushing waters form bathing places (abounding 
with) fragrant^ flowers : Sangrama VijayOttunga Varman 
the king of Kadaram whom he caught by despatching 
(his army in) many ships across the stormy sea and his 
huge elepb ants furious as the rc arin g _sea,__l arg e heaps of 
® An unpublished inscription at Vriddhachalam. 
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treasures which he bad inherited (from his ancestor^); the 
triumphal -arch at the war gate of his extensive city; the 
small jewelled gate adorned with splendour, and the gate 
with bells made of stone ; the famous Sri-Vishaya ; (the 
creek) Pannai abound with watering places; the ancient 
Malaiyur which stands fortified on a high hill: Mayir- 
udingam surrounded by the deep sea ; Lahkasokam (whose 
warriors are) dauntless in great deeds ; Mappapalam which 
is defended by deep waters; Mevelibafigam which is 
protected by stone walls ; Valappanduru possessing many 
fruitful groves; grate Takkolam praised by men learned in 
Sciences; Matamalingham-Larouri-desem (wliose inhabitants) 
are ferocious and loud in speech; Manakkavaram whose 
woods abound in honey; and Kadaram which is difficult 
to attack being defended by the sea.” 

When Raja Raja Chola died in A. D. 1013, the Chdla 
Empire included in the north Kalinga (the modern Vizaga- 
patam and Ganjam Districts) and in the west Gangava(ji 
and Nalambavadi, that is almost the whole of the region 
now known as the State of Mysore. Rajendra did not 
attempt to extend this vast empire during the first three 
years after he ascended the throne. Between the fourth 
and fifth year of his reign he reduced to subjection Idaiturai 
Nadu % Vanavasi ® and Kollippakkai ® and pushed the 
frontiers of his empire up to the foot of the Western Ghats. 
Before the end of the eighth year he defeated the Kerala and 
Kadamba kings, extending his empire to the shores of the 
Western Ocean. Within the next two years he invaded the 
western Chalukya kingdom north of the Tungabhadra and 
forced king Jayasimha'® to retreat before his victorious army. 

^ Edatore, the head-quarters of a Taluk in the Mysore District. 

® The ancient Banawasi in the North Kanara District 

® Kollipake, one of the capitals of the Western Chalukya king 
Jayasitnha. Mr. Fleet’s Kanarese Dynasties p. 44. 

Western Chalukya King Jayasiniha III A. D. 1018-1040 claims 
to have been a lion to the elephant Rajendra Chola. Mr. Rice’s 
Mysore Inscriptions, p. 149. 



Elated by these successes in the wars with neighbouring 
princes he equipped his armies for a career of conquest 
which is unparalleled in the annals of the Tamil kings. 
His veteran soldiers commanded b}" able generals overthrew 
every obstacle on their march, and opposing kings were 
either captured or forced to flee from the battle-field. 
Indradan of the ancient lunar race was captured with alb 
his family and treasures. Dharmapala was defeated in a 
pitched battle. Ranasura and his forces were routed. 
Govindachandra who advanced at the head of his army 
“fell from his elephant and fled,” as stated in the curt 
language of the inscriptions. Mahipala retreated in haste 
before the Ch6la army abandoning his wives and treasures. 
The fortress of Chakkarakkoddam, the Kingdom of the 
Madra race, the Kona country, Panchappalli, the Sennadesa, 
Odda-vishaya, Kosalai-nadu, Dakshina-lata, Vafigaladesa, 
Uttara-lata, were all successively conquered and his troops 
did not rest till they reached the banks of the sacred 
Ganges. His thirst for conquest was not however appeased 
by these brilliant feats of his army, or by the immense 
expansion of his empire. He searched for new lands to 
be brought under his sway, and fitted out a fleet of ships 
to carry his army to the Eastern shore of the Bay of Bengal 
which was known as the Suvarna Bhumi or the Golden 
land. Landing near the Pannai creek one of the mouths 

Mahipala King of Bengal. His inscription at Samath is dated 
in Vikrama Samvat 1083 — A.D. 1026. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XYL 
p. 140. The Amgachhi copper plate grant of his grandson Vigraha- 
pala III, alludes to Mahipaladeva, having obtained his fathers kingdom 
which had been snatched away by people who had no claim to it” 
Indian Antiquary, Vol XXI, p. 97. 

Pannai appears to be the creek Pan Hlaing which runs trom 
the Irrawaddy at Gnyoung-doon to the Hlaing just above Rangoon- 
In the rainy season large boats can pass through the whole length. 
The banks are steep and muddy and covered, with grass, trees and 
plantain gardens. British Buinia Gazetteer, p. 474. 
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of the Irawaddy, his army proceeded up the river and 
seized the king of Kadaram. The flourishing seaports 
of Takkolam and Matama (Martaban) were taken and 
the whole of the Kingdom which was named Sri Vishaya 
and Nakkavaram or the Nicobar and Andaman Islands 
were annexed to the Cb6la dominions. 

It does not appear that any fresh conquests were 
attempted after the thirteenth year of his reign. Whether 
the king was afflicted with any illness during this period, 
or whether dissensions in the Royal Family had compelled 
the king to withdraw his troops from foreign lands, or other 
circumstances had occured which impaired his authority, 
it cannot now be stated. But it is evident that no vigorous 
effort was made to retain possession of the kingdoms con- 
quered by his armies, nor was any system of imperial 
government concerted to conciliate and control the princes 
who hach. been ^defeated. No monument of his victories in 

** Kadaram, the arxient capital of the Prome Kingdom, known 
also as Tha-re-khettra, about eight miles west of Prome on the main 
road north wal'd to Mye-dai. The ruins of massive pagodas and 
remains of embankment strengthened with brick-work mark the site, 
which is now overgrown with shrubs (British Burma Gazetteer, p 591. 
The name Tharekhettara is the Burmese rendering of the Sanskrit 
word Sri-kshetara. Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, pp. 6 and 160. 

Taikula, now known as Ayethema, south of the town of Bilin. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol XXI, p. 383. Though the sea shore is now 
about twelve miles to the west, this place was still an important Sea- 
port in the i6th and 17th Centuries. Cables, ropes, and other vestiges 
of sea-going vessels are still frequently dug up about Taikula.” This 
is the ancient Takola of Ptolemy and the Kalah of Arabian Geogra- 
phers. McCrindle’s Ancient India described by Ptolemy, pp 12-16 
and 198-9. 

Matama or Muttimanagara is Martaban near Maulmain. 
Indian Antiquary, Vol XXII, p 33 The town is said to have been 
built three years after the foundation of Pegu or in A.D. 576 by 
Tha-ma-la the first king. British Burma Gazetteer, p. 355. 
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Bengal or Burma remains to this day. There is however -a 
Mandapa on the Mandara Hill near Bansi in the Bhagulpur 
District in Behar, which, tradition says, was built by the 
Raja Ch6]a Later Ch6la kings boast of having had the 
king of Cbedi (Bundlekund) as their feudatory and of having 
conquered Kadaram a second time. 

Continued intercourse appears to have existed, between 
the Burmese and the nations on the Coromandel coast 'from 
very remote times. In a Tamil poem composed in the first 
century of the Christian Era, it is said that ships from 
Kalakan (the ancient name of Kadaram) brought articles of 
merchandise to Kavirippum-paddinam, the great emporium 
at the mouth of the Kaveri.^^ Lower Burma or Pegu was 
conquered by emigrants from the Telugu kingdoms border- 
ing on the Bay of Bengal and consequently the people of 
Pegu have long been known to the Burmese and to all 
foreigners by the name Talaing.'® The first dynasty of 
the kings of Pegu extends only to the year A. D. 781, when 
the reign of king Tissa or Tltha-came to a close. From 
that tim'e until the conquest of Pegu by Anvarahta, that is 
for about 269 years, no events are recorded in the Talaing 
annals.'* This blank in the Talaing history was owing to a 
fresh invasion of the country by emigrants from the 
Coramandel Coast, who founded the second dynasty of the 
kings of Pegu whose capital was at Kacjaram. We have 
the names of three of these kings in the Tamil inscriptions 
of Rajaraja Chdla and his son Rajendra Chola. Chu<ja- 
mani-varman, king of Kadaram, built a Buddhist Vihara at 
Nagapaddina (Negapatara) in the Chela kingdom. His son 
Sri Maravijayottufiga Varman obtained the grant of the 
village of Anaimafigalam to the Vihara, from Rajaraja 
Chela, He claimed to have sprung from the Sailendra 

Indian Antiquary, pp. 49 and 54. 

The Tamil poem Paddinappalai, i. 19 r. 

Phayre's History of Burma, pp. 18 and 31. 

5 
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family, and possessed the Makaradhvaja A succes«^ 
of Mara-vijayothunga was Sangrama-Vijayothunga-v:^ 
who was captured by Rajendra Ch6la, 

Rajendra ChOla did not possess the same genius fo. 
organising government which his great father Rajaraja ChOla 
displayed so conspicuously during his reign. He appears 
to have been more ambitious than prudent and more anxious 
for his renown than for the welfare of the nations whom he 
conquered. In directing his armies to invade distant lands 
which he could not retain under his authority, in founding a 
new capital which he named after his own title Gangai- 
koiida-ch6]a, in erecting the magnificent temple which he 
also named Gangai-kon^a-cholisvarm, it is apparent that 
the king was actuated more by motives of self-glory than 
by an earnest desire to develop the resources of his kingdom 
or to promote the interests of the people in the conquered 
territories. That he was fully alive to his duties as a king to 
his own subjects is, however, evident from the peace and order 
that reigned throughout the Chela kingdom proper and from 
the many inscriptions which record religious endowments 
made by him in different parts of the Chola dominions. The 
tank i6 miles long which he constructed near his new capital, 
and the long channels which he opened to feed the tank from 
distant rivers, attest his solicitude to extend and encourage 

argiculture . 

Archaeological Survey of Southern India, VoL IV, pp. 216 
and ff. Dr. Burgess and Mr. Natesa Sasti identified Kadaram with a 
village of the same nsme in the Ramnad Zemindari in the Madura 
District. Dr Hultzsch accepted this identification (South Indian 
Inscriptions, VoL I, pp. 51 and if), aird hence failed to discover that 
Rajendra had conquered Southern Burma. The Pandiyan Kingdom 
having been already conquered by Rajaraja and annexed to the Chdla 
Empire there could have been no necessity to send the army to seize 
the village of Kadaram nor would it have been necessary to send the 
army by sea. There are no records or ruins to show that the village 
of Kadaram Had been once the capital city of an extensive 
kingdom. 
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Very littie is known of the leading incidents of his 
private life. From Eastern Chalukya grants, it appears 
that his sister Kundava married King Vimaladitya (A, D. 
1215 — 1022) and his daughter Ammanga-devi married 
Vimaladitya’s son Rajaraja Narendra (A. D. 1022— 1063,) 
and his grandson Rajendra Chola alias Kulotunga Ch6la 
(A. D. 1063) the son of Rajaraja Narendra ruled the Vehgi 
and Cbdla kingdoms."® 

No literary work in Tamil which has survived to this 
day appears to have been composed during the reign of 
Rajendra Cb6l!a, Notices of this King in later poems are 
very meagre. He is alluded to, though not by name, as the 
great conqueror whosfe army reached the Ganges and 
captured Kad^am. These events are referred to in the 
KalingiXttuparani as follows: — 

The war elephants of the Ch 61 a drank the water of the 
Ganges at Manni : and Kadaram where the roaring crystal 
waves washed the sand mixed with red gold was annexed 
(to the Chola kingdom}”. 

But inscriptions of his reign occur as stated already in 
most of the ancient temples in Tamil Districts, such as 
Tahjore, Cohjivaram, Vriddhachalam, Tiruvallum, Tirukkoi- 
lur and Tiruvatjnamalai. In the long record of the ChOla 
kings, which overs a period of about two thousand years, 
there is no page more brilliant or more instructive than that 
describing the numerous conquests of Rajendra alias Gahgi- 
konda-chola. 

South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. L, pp. 51 and if. 

Ka]irigattup. Canto viii, stanza 15. 



Distribution of Eaces round tbe 
Persian Gulf.* 

BY 

MR. J. A. SALDANHA, B.A., LL.B. 


We have seen that in primitive times, the Hamitic tribes 
once predominated the Persian Gulf on ail its sides. In 
Chaldea and Assyria they were subjugated by a Semitic 
people, while on the Persian side, under a succession of 
Aryan or Aryo-Scythian empires, the Hamitic tribes became 
coalesced both in race and language with the ruling nations 
that hailed from the north and north-east.- The only people 
left untouched on the Persian side were the “fish-eaters,'* 
the Ichthyophagi, in Mekran. 

On the conquest of the countries round tbe Gulf by the 
Mussulmans in the seventh century, the coasts of East 
Arabia and Irak Arabia were overrun b}^ a rush of Arab 
tribes from central and western Arabia. Some of them 
crossed the sea and established themselves on the Persian 
coast, where their colonies are still to be found. Referring 
to the passing sensational events in Southern Persia, it must 
be mentioned that the Tangistanis, who cause so much 
trouble by occasional raids on Bushire, are neither Arabs nor 
Persians, but are supposed to be the descendants of a 
derelict Greek corps left behind during the conqueste^^ 
Alexander the Great. The only tribes surviynig^the flood 
of Arab incursions on the western coast aprfhe wild savages 
inhabiting the villages near the prors0ntm-y Ras Mussendoff. 

* A reprint from the Miakbar Quarterly Review ” with kind 
permission. {Ed.) 
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The inter-racial and commercial connection of the peoples 
round the Persian Gulf with those in India is a subject of 
absorbing interest. I'hat it was once much more intimate 
than in modern times has been clearly demonstrated by 
historical research. The Persian Gulf was in ancient times 
the easiest and most convenient highway of commerce bet- 
ween India and Western Asia with the magnificent seats 
of civilization on the rivers, Tigris and Euphrates. In 
modern times it has had to give way to the Red Sea route, 
but it is sure to leap into importance on the completion of 
the Baghdad Railway as far a Basrah and the execution of 
the projected grand irrigation works in Chaldea. The 
modern times have brought over to India from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf a number of large communities, the 
Beni-Israelites, the Navayats, the Daldis, and the Parsis, 
and have taken over a large number of Indian Shia 
Mussulmans settled at Kerbella and other sacred Shia places 
in Turkish Arabia, and of Banias and other traders settled 
in Bahrein, Pearl Coast and Bandar Abbas who have 
invested their lakhs in the pearl and other enterprises. 
History repeats itself. The racial and commercial inter- 
course was perhaps even on a larger scale when the Persian 
Gulf was dominated by powerful empires and highly 
civilized and^ wealthy nations. 

What then were the peoples that in former times 
inhabited the Western India from Sind to Cape Comorin with 
whom the Persian Gulf tribes could come into touch? To 
enable us to answer this question, we shall take a brief 
review of the events that led to the growth of communities 
in India. When * the Aryans crossed the Sindhu (Indus) 
about three thousand years- before Christ, they found the 
aboriginal tribes of India able to offer them a stout 
resistance. Among the most famous are described in the 
^ig-Veda ) IV, 7, 30. 17 and VI, 6, 20, 12 } to have been the 

^ Vide the author’s Konhan's or Goan castes (1904) pp. 41 et seq. 
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■ Yadu and Tiiruvasa^ who, it is stated in the same ancient 
book, were once dwellers on the seashore carried across the 
sea by Indra. The Aryans as a rule carried everything 
before them, subjugating the aboriginal population who 
from DUsyits, foreigners, became Dasyas, slaves of their 
conquerors. Yet there were occasions when, during internal 
civil strife, the Ar^^an tribes allied themselves with the 
Dasyus, like the Purus and Gandharas and “ Bharat as. 
Later on, we find a confederacy of ten tribes, including the 
non-Aryan Purus and Bharatas, under the leadership of 
the Puru king Kutsa, formed against the Aryan tribe 
Trifsu with their allies the Prithu and the Parsu. The 
^sbi Vasishtha was the high-priest of the Tritsu, and the 
Rishi Visvamitra is found to take sides with th^ ten tribes. 
Here is a description of the parties given in The Story of 
Vedic India (pp. 327-9), which bears being quoted : — 

*^The names of both the enemies and- the allies of the 
Tritsu and their King Sudas have been preserved for us by 
the bards of the Rig-Veda. The confederacy, consisting of 
ten powerful tribes, was headed by the Puru under their 
hero the great Kutsa, and by the Bharatas who, already 
converted by Visvamitra, were to become so thoroughly 
Aryanized, and take such a prominent position that, in after 
days, “ the Land of the Bharatas ” was to become a 
synonym for Aryan India.” The names of several other 
famous chieftains are mentioned as having perished in the 
decisive battle. Neither were the Tritsu unprovided with 
allies, and in the array of the latter we are started to find 
two very familiar names — those of the Parthians and the 
Persians — Prithu and Parsu., though there is really nothing 
so very wonderful in the fact that chips of the two 
chief Eranian tribes should have, like others, wandered 
south of the Himalaya. A people named Vishanin i.e., 
followers of Vishnu, is also mentioned, almost cer- 
tainly Aryan Aun-worshippers, showing that Vishnuism 
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a distinctive worship— a sect-had its roots in a 
remoter past than was hitherto ^spected. As though to 
complete the connnection, we find in the list of the Trit^ 
su’s allies the Vishanin bracketed with the Swa, which 
is thought to be a name of the Tugra, one of the oldest 
aboriginal Dra vidian peoples, whom the Aryas had specially 
nicknamed ‘‘Sons of the Serpent,” and who, under the 
religious designation of Siva, were very probably the origina- 
tors of the worship of Siva under the form or with the attri- 
bute of a snake. That all these peoples had even then 
already become much mixed, partly with the Aryan element, 
is more than likely. At all events it takes one’s breath 
away to find the three component elements of modern 
Hinduism; Brahmanism, Vishnuisrp, and Sivaism, arrayed 
before us in the Rig-Veda in precisely the same juxta- 
position : Tritsu, Vishanin, Siva ! ” 

Later on it is found that the great Kshatriya tribe of 
Kurus and Pandavas is made to descend from the non- 
Aryan tribe of Purus of the time of the ^ig-Veda. It is 
significant also that in the Rig-Veda, Krishna is the name of 
a non-Aryan king, a loud yelling marauding chief, whom 
Indra destroyed for the benefit of the Aryan nation (Rig- 
Veda, VIII, 96, 13-15). This barbarian name Kfishoa is in 
the Mahabharata given to the king of the Kshatri\^a tribe of 
the Yadavas of Gujarat, who seem to be the descendants of 
the non-Aryrn tribe of the Vedas that went by the name of 
Yadu. The Nishadas were Dasyus or barbarians in the 
eyes of the Vedic Aryans, but Nala, their king, is described 
in the Mahabharata as virtuous, learned in the Vedas, and in 
fact every way that makes him a Kshatriya. Examples 
might be multiplied to show how the Aryans in the 
Vedic and Epic periods incorporated in their nation non- 
Aryan tribes and engrafted them within their own 
classes according to their profession of priests, warriors, 
traders, &c. 
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There is an interesting passage in Baudhayana. (about 
600 B*C.,) which describes the state of the Aryan conquests 
soon after the Vedic period:— 

“Some declare the country between the Jumna and the 
Ganges to be the Arya 4 and. 

“The inhabitants of Avanti (Malva), of Ahga (East 
Behar), of Magadha (South Behar), of Surashtra (Gujrat), oi 
the Dekhan, of Upavrit (Sindh), and the Sauviras (South 
Punjab) are oj mixed origin, 

“He who has visited the Arattas (of the Punjab), the 
Karaskaras (of Southern India), the Pundras (of North 
Bengal), the Sauviras (of the South Punjab), the Vahgas 
(of East Bengal), the Kalihgas (of South Bengal and Orissa), 
or the Pranunis, shall offer a sacrifice 

According to the laws of Manu the Arya-land extended 
over the whole of Northern India, and the kings of Magadah 
•and other kingdoms in that region, the descendants of non- 
Aryan chiefs that probably married Aryan damsels, are 
regarded as pure Kshatriyas- Manu grades the various 
portions of Arya-Varta according to the orthodox piety and 
probable purity of blood of the Aryan-settlers, placing as the 
first in rank the Brahma-Varta, the land between the two 
divine rivers, Saras vati and Dhiishadvati. “The custom 
handed down in regular succession among the castes and 
mixed races of that country is called the conduct of virtuous 
men.** The words mixed races which I have italicised, are 
suggestive. This mixture of races by mixed marriages is 
expressly allowed by many &stra writers and reversion 
after certain generations of the progeny to the status of 
the male, who married the girl of a lower caste, is also 
recognised 

At the time the laws of Manu were written (about 200 
B.C.), Southern India was the land of Mlechchas (barbarians), 
while in Western and Central India the people, as told, us 
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by Baudhayana, were of mixed origin. About the time of’ 
Christ, Southern India was Hinduised and brought 
completely under the influence of Aryan civilisation. But 
the language and race of the Dravi^ians was but little 
affected by the Aryans. The Dra vidian languages, esp3cialiy 
Tamil, had reached a very high stage of development, so 
that Sanskrit made a slight impression upon them, as little 
as did Greek upon Latin. We find in Southern India a 
complete classification of the people on caste lines at a very 
early date. Surely the people of Southern India are not 
Aryans racially. They were, and are still, mainly of 
Dravidiin race with a slight, if any, admixture of Aryan 
blood. In Southern India the aboriginal tribes in adopting 
the Hindu religion selected, as observed b}^ Mr. Dutt 
(Ancient India\ priests of their own race. Indeed, the 
extrerrte rigour of caste distinctions in Southern India, as 
compared with its laxity in Western and Northern India, 
is perhaps to be accounted for by the fact that classes had 
already nearly developed into castes among the Dravidisns 
at the advent of the Aryan into India, and that the 
crystallisation of the Aryan classes into castes was accele- 
rated, if not actually caused, by the contact and intercourse 
of the Aryans with the Dravi jians. 

As the Aryans were spreading the mantle of their 
civilisation over the whole of India, their o^^^ race and 
civilisation were also profoundly affected by the conquest of 
Northern India in the sixth century B.C.,' by a tribe of 
Scythian origin called Takshakas (serpents) by the Hindus. 
These latter established a dynasty in the Magadah kingdom, 
which reigned until Chandragupta founded the Mauriyan 
dynasty. The incursion of the Persi.ms under Darius 
Hystaspes, 510 B.C., left little mark in India. The invasion 
of India by Alexander, 327 B.C., left only a kingdom under 
one of his generals in the north-western corner of India. 
More permanent in its influence was the- establishment in 
6 
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Central and Western India of the Indo-Scythian or Saka 
Empire of Ujjain about tlie time of Christ. As a result of 
the wars waged at the first invasion of India by the 
Scythians, the old military feudal class appears to have 
broken down and in its place rose a new class, probably 
represented by the modern Rajputs. 

We may draw some important conclusions from this 
review of events. When the Aryans began the conquest of 
India, they had to reckon with some powerful and highly 
civilized non-Aryan tribes, notably the Yadu and Turuvasu^ 
who had settled themselves about Sindh after crossing the 
sea. In those early times, they could have come the 
furthest from some part or parts on the Persian Gulf in close 
touch with the Chaldean civilization. The Aryans occasion- 
ally allied themselves with the Parthians and Persians in 
their internal civil wars, thus establishing connecting links 
with Chaldea by land. Passing down into Western India 
the Aryans formed with the aboriginal tribes a mixed 
population, a result which could have been brought about 
if only the local tribes were civilized like or nearly as much 
as the Aryans. The people south of Goa or Gokarn were 
left almost intact in their race and language — the conquering 
Aryans being completely absorbed among the Dravidians. 
They had attained a high degree of civilization and while 
imbibing much from the Aryans allowed the Aryans to 
absorb as much if not more from themselves. Taking thus 
into consideration the various degrees of combination and 
admixture, between the Aryan and non-Aryans in India, we 
might conclude that they are indebted to one another for much 
that is good and evil in their civilization. Another feature to 
be noted in our racial formation is the introduction of the 
Scythian element in the people of Gujarat and Rajputana, 
about the beginning of the Christian era But it does not 
appear that the Scythian settlement in India affected much 
the coast people of Mekran, Sind and Kutch. These coast 
people have produced the most enterprising sailors on the 
Arabian Sea and have for centuries held their own in mari- 
time enterprises to Arabia, the Persian Gulf, the Malabar 
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Coast and Africa. They still retain the spirit of the old 
Phcenicians, who are supposed to have commanded the seas 
in the East as well as the West in ancient times. Are then 
the Kutch, Sindh and Mekran^s sailors the descendants of the 
once famous sailors of the ancient times ? Are they Haraitic 
by race as were the Phoenicians ? Do the Dravi^ians of 
Southern India belong to the same race ? 

In answering these questions, we cannot venture into 
any original research, but have to rely upon the research 
and study of others. ‘‘The connection”, writes the author of 
FeJic India (The Story of Nations Series), “between the 
Dravidians of Northern and Western India and the First 
Babylonian Empire — the Babylonians of Shumero-Accad, 
before the Advent of the Semites — becomes less surprising 
when we realize that there was between them something of 
more than chance relations, that they were in fact of the 
same race or stock, that which is broadly designated as 
“Turanian.” The same view is urged by Mr. J. M. Kennedy 
in a learned article '■"Early Commerce of Babylon with India'' 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society — 1898. The 
theory is discussed also elsewhere* and finds acceptance 
among a number of Hindu scholars. The racial connection 
between the Persian Gulf and the Indian peoples is traced 
not only through the commercial intercourse that must have 
existed from ancient times, but from the influences of Baby- 
lonian on Indian civilization that can be clearly traced. 
There was evidently a mutual exchange of ideas and things, 
which it is believed was brought about through the non- 
Aryan tribes in Western and Southern India, who had been 
in close touch with the lonians. The community of race, 
language and religion as well as commercial interests be- 
tween the races of the Persian Gulf and Western India is 
thus a subject deserving thorough research and investiga- 
tion which I hope these notes will help to stimulate the 
readers. 

* For recent contributions, vide The East and West^ 1905, pp. 828- 
37 and The Tamilian Antiquary No. i, — 1908 pp. 1-9. 



Representative Institutions 
in Southern India 
One Thousand Years Ago. 

MR. T. PONNAMBALAM PILLAI, M. R. A. S. 

At a time when extension of self-government is in 
contemplation and the Popular Assemblies of Mysore and 
Travancore are objects of admiration, it may be interesting 
to learn that Representative Institutions were not unknown 
in ancient India about thousand years ago. These became 
most apparent in Village Government and the system was 
most prevalent amongst the non-aryan races. Dr. Rhys 
Davids gives, in his Buddhist Jndia^ some account of 
autonomous committees in Northern India before the time 
of Budflha (Sixth Century B.C.) which seem to have managed 
their affairs by either mass meetings of the folk, or elected 
representatives or by means of annually elected office- 
bearers. There is also a strong probability that the 
quinquennial or triennial assemblies mentioned by A§oka 
in one of his edicts and which met during his reign at the 
chief cities of the various provinces under the presidency of 
the Viceroys and other Governors were assemblies of the 
representatives of the people. The meetings of these 
assemblies appear to have been occasions when the will ‘ of 
the King that the people should be governed well, was 
proclaimed and opportunities offered to the subjects to 
bring forward their grievances before their sovereign. 
These I believe are the nearest approaches in ancient times 
to the modem Popular Assemblies. 

It is generally supposed that there were sixty-four 
.republics in Keralam which I believe were commercial towns 
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or cantons. There are relics of the system even at this 
moment. Almost every temple under private management 
is controlled by a committee called Oranmaikars. The term 
may mean either “the rulers of the village” or “the manly 
few of the village.” Wliatever may be the interpretation 
put upon it,— it means government by the leading men ot 
the place. Again every tharai or the division of a village 
has its own organization for the proper administration of 
its common funds. I am aware that even law suits are 
conducted with the aid of such funds under the control of 
the office bearers for the 4ime being. The, Brahmin Sama- 
jams are conducted, with greater care and regularity than 
any other. The property at their disposal is enormous, and 
the great attention paid in managing it, is quite warranted 
by the circumstances. The election of office-bearers is 
annual and it would become invalid if it did not take place 
on a particular day of the year and at an appointed place 
after the performance of a certain feast. 

The Natfukctp-.i Chetties, the enterprising Bankers of 
Southern India, have their council of elders to manage their 
affairs without having recourse to the aid of Civil Authori- 
ties in all ordinary matters concerning their ever}?- day life. 
Each Nat|:uk6t{:ai Village has its own council and there is 
also a representative one for all such villages. All disputes 
arising from property, including monetary tran?actions and 
questions concerning caste observances and practices are 
disposed of by mass meetings which go by the name •of 
“Nagaram”. The execution of the orders of these councils is 
very simple, The refractory parties are either boycotted or 
out-casted and nobody ^hall dare disobey them. But it is to 
be regretted that with the coming of better' times the Chetfy 
is deteriorating. He is beginning to pay no regard to the 
time-honoured rules by which his clan was kept together, 
trying to rush into Law Courts and prove to be litigious. 

The annual reports on the Archaeological Survey of 
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India issued at the instance of that generous Government 
throw a flood of light on the subject. There is enough of 
material to show that Representative institutions existed in 
Southern India during the ninth century A. D.; and it is not 
yet time to say that they did not exist anterior to it. This 
is generally apparent in the arrangements made for village 
administration. The same system must of course have 
extended to Towns and districts. From the information 
available, it is seen that the system prevailed in the districts 
of Tinnevelly and South Arcot, which happened to be ruled 
by one and the same king during the tenth century. From 
this, it may be safely inferred that the system of represen- 
tative Government was in vogue from Kajastry to Cape 
Comorin as the country lying between the points was ruled 
by that king. 

During the early par*t of the tenth century A. D., the 
following Representative Committees appear to have been 
formed at UttramallQr, close to Maduranthakam, in the 
South Arcot district, viz, 

(1) Committee for the Supervision of Justice. 

(2) Annual Committee. 

(3) Garden Committee. 

(4) Tank Committee, 

(5) Panjavara Committee. 

(6) Gold Committee. 

The consitution of the Commitees was framed and pro- 
dulgated under two Royal Charters issued by the Ch6]a 
king Paranthaka I, at two public meetings convened with 
the_aid of a special representative sent from his court. 
The proceedings were open to the public and a memo- 
randum of the same was drawn up and signed by a 
permanent arbitrator or assessor appointed for the locality. 

In the information referred to nothing is said about 
the first of the Committees viz, the Board of Justices or 
Bench of Magistrates. It has therefore to be presumed 
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that their appQintments were made direct from the seat 
of Government. One of their chief extra judicial functions 
was the convening of the meetings for the annual election 
of members for the several other Commit tees. 

The duties of the Annual Committees are not quite 
evident but it is possible to gather that the members 
exercised control over the remaining Committees. The 
Garden and Pahjavara Committees appear to 

have performed the functions of Revenue Settlement and 
the collection of tax. The former dealt only with garden 
lands and therefore the tax was collected in money. The 
latter dealt with lands on which wet and dry grains 
were raised. The tax on those lands must have been in 
kind as the term Pahjavaram (or one-fiith of the produce) 
indicates, or both in kind and money. The Tank 
Committee dealt not only with the annual repairs and 
the removal of silt as pointed out by Mr. V. Vefikayya, 
but also with the distribution of water. The Gold 
Committte subsequently referred to must have dealt with 
hard cash in addition to currency as suggested by Mr. 
Venkayya. It may be of inerest to remark here that the 
bulk of the coin at the time we are speaking of was in 
gold, as has been conclusively proved by Mr. Retigasvami 
Iyengar of H. H. Maharaja College, Trivandrum, that 
silver was scarce. For the same reason the chief coin went 
by the name of Pon or Gold as in the case of rupee at 
present. 

The following were the qualifications to be possessed 
by the candidates who desired to be elected to the 
Committees. 

(i) That each candidate should own more than a 
quarter of a v^li of land. This condition would not be 
pressed in the case of one who was so learned in the Vedas 
and conversant with one of their Commentaries as to be 
able ,to impart instruction to others. 
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(2) That he should live ia a house built on his own site. 

(3) That he should be between the ages of 35 and 70. 

(4) That he must be virtuous and possess a pure mind. 

(5) That he must be a man of business. 

(6) That he must possess honest earnings. 

Any of the following would disqualify a person from 
being a member of any Committee. 

(1) The fact of having’ been in one of the Committees 
within the last three years. 

(2) The failure to render accounts while on a Committee. 

(3) The fact of being the near or dear relation of the 
defaulter referred to above. 

(4) The fact of having been guilty of incest or other 
offences. 

(5} The fact of associ.ating with low people. 

(6) I'he fact of taking forbidden food or drink. 

(7} The fact of being a village bully. 

(8) The fact of having ridden an ass. 

Now to the rules of election. The village of U ttramallur 
was divided into twelve Series (p: 9 =fB) and into thirty wards 
or Kudumbus and each of the latter was represented 

by a member on one or other of the Committees. 

As a preliminary step to selection the names of each of 
the qualified candidates were written on a bit of palmyra 
leaf. Then the slips of each of the ward would be bundled 
up together with a covering memo. Next all the bundles 
would be put into a new pot and put in charge of some 
defined authority. 

The date of the meeting for the selection of members 
would be duly announced and all the male residents of the 
village both young and old would be in\ited to be present 
on the occasion. The meeting generally took place in the 
chief temple of the place which had sufficient accomodation. 
Before the proceedings commenced all the people took their 
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seats in tfie outer-hall, the inner (hall) being reserved for the 
temple priest. Next the oldest of them (priests) held up 
the pot containing the slips so as to be seen by all 
assembled. The convener would then call upon a boy 
amongst them to take one of the bundles from the pot and 
have it transferred to an empty pot after untying it. This 
vessel would then be well-shaken and the same boy would 
be asked to take out of it one slip. It would be handed over 
to the arbitrator, who would receive it on the palm of his 
right hand with all the fingers open. He would then read 
out the name on the slip distinctly so as to be heard by the 
assembled and pass it on to the priests who would also read 
it in a loud tone one after another. The name would then 
be recorded and the person named would be accepted as the 
representative of a particular ward. In the same way selec- 
tions by the casting of lot would be made for the remainning 
29 wards. 

It must be noted here that up to this stage the nomina- 
tion of the 30 members was by selection. The appointment 
of the members of the particular Committees however was by 
election. Out of the thirty members thus selected twelve 
of the most re pected and advanced in years and culture and 
of those who iiad done yeoman service on the Garden and 
Tank Committees on previous occasions, would be elected 
by the votes (Karai) of iheir peers. Of the remaining 18, 
twelve would be elected for the Garden Committee and the 
six left would make the Tank Committee. 

A similar system was adopted for the selection of the 
Pahjavara and Gold Committees. Out of another thirty 
members only twelve were elected. Of these six went to 
form the Panjavara (Committee and the remaining six the 
Gold Committee. I'lie unrepresented wards would have 
their turn by rotation during the following years. 

The village accountantship was an honorary office and 
men of character and means only were selected to fill it up. 

7 
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Though the appointments were annual, people already in 
office might be reappointed provided that they punctually 
closed up their accounts and did not leave their work 
to others. 

It may be remarked in passing that the restriction that 
is now enforced with regard to the study of the Vedas did 
not exist one thousand years ago. 



Pura Nanuru— The 400 Lyrics. 


LAMENTS. 

TEANSLATED BY 

MR. K. G. SESHA AIYAR, B. A., B. L. 

I. A DIRGE, 

The lament given below forms No. 242 of Purananuruy 
a collection of 400 lyrics in Tamil, • the historical importance 
of which cannot be over-estimated. They are for the most 
part songs sung by court minstrels and other bards in 
honour of ancient Kings and chieftains of South India. In 
this lyric the poet, Kudavayil Nallathanar, mourns the death 
of Perum-ghattan, the chief of Ollaiyur. He was evidently 
a powerful warrior and a libeml patron of poets and min- 
strels. His death has called forth another beautiful lyric 
No. 243 which is by Thodithalai Viluthandinar. It deals 
with the evanescence of youth. 

No. 242. 

^ferrQujrrir ; eo^Qtarrir Qsirtuajfrir ; 

LD0ULSIek- Ql06X)60 <£l)rTikiQCj 
uireiSBrt^ @t_./risar J um^eaP, ^esSiunm' i 
Q^n<mp 

airppesr turrujis^ iS<^<3S>py 
Qp^’^eoiLjih ! ^p^Quurr ? rsirtlQi 

No more brave youths sweet garlands wear : 

Fair damsels gather flow’rs no more ; 

Nor decks herself in gay attire 
Nor sings the songstress as before ; 

And bards forget with wreaths to twine 
Their lyres from whence erstwhile had flowed 

Enchanting music and divine, 

Whose dulcet strains with feeling glowed. 
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For C^ATTAN 's dead. His princely iiand 
ISTo more on friends rare gifts bestows ; 

Kor wields the spear that through the land 
Had havoc wrought among his foes. 

Great C 'attan ’s dead. His might and skill 
In peace and war unequalled shone. 

O jasmine I dost thou flourish still 
In Ollia^ur now Cattak ’s gone ? 

II. YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 

No. 243. 

^leasfl ^JXd-sB ^ 

(o}<3FUj^^ ufr!Si£)iSu<s(^d G}<sn 

^esisrstxjuj Lu<s&PG}lT{r2i <siX)<SLS2sis?^fE^f 

uaisiDjD'^ujssr&o .s^/£liurr LCfTajuSJ^o ^ujQlc/tL.' 
©_uj/rSSs2yr ^<aa>ptLi/D^ ^rri^iB^ 

fi/ir isssSlj lju^Q<stt ^irL^&dy 

<3S^nUJiSok }.D(l^Sfr^y ^etDITOJ^Blh 
(DisQiiir^s (^lLl — ^QGtDiSsrLJ Ljrrdjs^, 
unesm ^(D^rrejhfTL — <®6v)<3onr ^^«Tr69>fjD 
^rr^<3sr jf ! Lun <S!X!r^<ssar(Sl G)srr3o(^G\)rr ?. 

Q) ^ (TL^ ^ ^’2/30 ^<5(SST (B(cbr ^ i5(B^(^ p^* 

^(^l£1(SS^L—. l£1<ss>l — jB ^ ^eo(o)<3^frp 
Q)lj(^qP ^nsrrCoJiLi) ^Qiu eriMsC^s I 

The days when life was young, those sportive days 
When with loose river-sand I used to make 
Droll forms and deck them with fantastic wreaths 
Of flowers, when from o’erhanging boughs I plunged 
Headlong into the sparkling waters cool 
Of mountain lakes, and on the green-sward danced. 
Hand linked in hand, with little maidens fair, 

— A joyous band all innocent of guile — 

How oft on those departed days I muse 

With tender sadness I ^ Neath th’ overspreading shade 
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Of myrtle green which filled the country round 
With odoriferous perfume, I plunged, 

Throwing the waters round, and diving deep 
Rose with my hands filled with the glistening sand 
As trophy from the bottom of the lake, 

Then climbed th’ o’erhanging boughs of sturdy trees 
That lined the shore, whereon in wonderment 
Stood my companions witnessing my deed. 

Those happy days of youth so free from care 
Ah ! whither have they fied ? It is too sad 
That now with trembling hands I should my staff 
Grasp for support, and panting go about 
With worn and feeble limbs : for I am Old. 


Ill, A CHERAMAN’S LAMENT FOR HIS QUEEN, 

No. 245. 

uj(T!5J(^u Qurfl^rrutSl^ui QfBfriuen ? 

^uSl(T <3S^e0fT I 

ssfT&fl Qu!tQuj stsfrrfliuui u/dib^’^so 
Qun^^jj eiS^SeireSf^ 
u^aflu ucriu^ 

(^rriEJsiT LDfrtuiu^<osr(sk I 

€ijrri^<su<^ ! er(^6sff ^(Ssr ueahrQu ? 

« What charm hath life henceforth for me ? ” 

The king in his breavement cried. 

“ My queen, how fair and sweet was she ! 

The innocent of soul hath died. 

My swelling sorrow knows no bound. 

Alas ! like to the common dead 
I bore her to the burning ground 

Where nought but spiny cactus spread. 

A heap of fuel there arrayed 

Stood smouldering her remains to claim ; 

With cruel hands my queen I laid 
,Upon her couch of rising flame. 
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My queen hath left me. Like the sea 
Though deep and surging is my grief. 
It has no strength, alas I to me 
From hated life to bring relief. 

Would that grim death had come to me ! 

The fairest queen on earth is dead I 
The nectar of my life was she I 

Ah, wherefore hath my angel lied ? ” 


IV. A DISCONSOLATE PANI>IYAN QUEEN. 

No. 246. 


Q<F^Q^63r^ Q^rr&osofr^s^ 

G)ufr^e»n u^^irssrf^G.O' ! 

^ssS<5^(Sii^><s Q^frQw^trdj iSuirtskQun i^ik ^l1. 
snt^Qurr&ti fs^@S<3frir ^62wrz__/r^' 

.Si/etDi-.uS}<ss3L-.d QL—ih^sr iSe^u^uD 

Qfa/<sir gtlI. <3^srfkG}^(r® Lj&BuQucu^^ ^lLl~. 

LJirpQuuj uf^eSCj tjfTuSesr^ (Su^iLph 
^lueop Q}uesBrL^Q ffih ^^Qevih, LorrQ^ir I 
(x)u(7^'S/<sfrLL®u ue^estsRuj us^uaih 

^wdsfB f ^<30150 ! erLodG)<sijb 

Qlj(^i5G^itlL 3seaar<sijesr ixiiraJihG^tssr^ .Si(^u>up 
^frLD<ss>jr 

{F<^erB0iL G)Ljrruj<oS33sit^ih ^a^ixt ^Hr ^pQp, 

Ye sages all I Ye great and wise ! 

Why would ye us from death restrain ? 

Your counsel, learned men, is vain. 

Lo ! dead our much loved consort lies. 

Ye bid us not go forth to die ! 

Think ye we care to live forlorn. 

And in the weeds by widow worn 
On bare and rugged stones to lie ? 
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On sumptuous couch we used to sleep ! 

Here where our feasts in splendour shone 
Shall we on bitter herbs alone 

Keep us and nurse our sorrow deep ? 
What terror lies in yon dark pyre 
On burning ground so grimly raised ? 

Our bed is where our spouse is graced ; 

By right we seek his couch of fire. 

Fond friends ! we stay not here alone 1 
To us, whose mighty spouse is dead, 

The waters of the lake where spread 
The lotus-blooms and fire are one I 


V. A WIFE’S LAMENT FOR HER DYING HUSBAND. 

No. 255. 

The following lyric which appears as No. 255, in Pura- 
Nanuru belongs to a batch that relates to the practice of 
Satz. It is interesting to note that though from the Pura- 
Nanuru we could easily see that Safi was frequent, in no 
-ease does it appear that the wife was forced to burn herself 
on the funeral pyre with her deceased husband. Indeed 
in the Pura-NAnQru we find Brahmans are spoken of as 
striving to prevent Safi, and one remarkable instance is 
from Pura-Nanuru under the title of A Disconsolate Pan 4 *'‘ 
yan Queen (P. N. N. 246) Vide supra. That lyric records 
the out burst of over-exalted feeling from the despairing 
Queen of Bhuta Paijdiyan, who would not be dissuaded from 
self-immolation on her royal husband’s funeral pyre even 
by the earnest and insistent expostulations of the Brahmans 
and her own hindered. There is an impression that Sati 
is a Brahmanical idea, and that the practice of it was forced 
on the people by the Brahman priesthood ; and it is also 
often said that there is no mention of Satim Indian literature 
before the sixth century of the Christian era. The lyrics in 
the Pura-NanQru, however, tell a different tale. 



The present lyric is a lament by a wife for her hnsband 
who lies dying on a field of battle. It is a very small poem 
of just six lines; but it possesses in the original Tamil 
extreme pathos and beauty. The writer is said to be Van 
Paranar (<sui^uj36sarir) who is different from the well-known 
ancient Tamil poet, Paranar, of whom every Tamil student 
has heard. They appear, however, to have been contempo- 
raries. They were both recipients of gifts from Vel Avi Ko 
Perum Pegan (the great King Pcgan of family of Avi), a very 
well-known literary Maecenas of ancient Tamilagam. Pcgan 
was the lord of Pothini — the modern Palni — in the Madura 
district, and his unstinted liberality attracted bards from far 
and near to his Court. He was a contemporary of C'enkut^u- 
van, known C era King, in whose honour Paranar has sung the 
fifth Canto of Pathirru-Pattu and of Nedun- 

gefiyan, the celebrated hero of Nedunal-vudai by Nakirar 
and Madtirai-KaTtji by Marutanar and of many lyrics in 
Pujra-Nanuru by various poets. Nedun-C'eliyan succeeded 
Ugra Peru Valudi on the Pandiyan throne; and 1 have main- 
tained elsewhere^ that we shall be safe in assigning Ugra 
Peru Valudi to the beginning of the first century after 
Christ. Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Svaminatha Aiyar 
of the Presidency College, Madras, says in his introduction 
to his scholarly edition of Pathirru Pattu that Pagan, 
Thagadur-erintha-perum-Cheral-irumporai and Ugra-Peru- 
Valudi were contemporaries. Thagadur-erintha-perum- 
Cheral-irumporai is the hero of the eighth Canto or Section 
of Paihirru Pattu by Arisil Kijar, who has also sung the 
praise of Pagan. We see from Pathirru Pattu that 
Thagadur-erintha-perum-Cheral-irum-porai’s mother was 
the daughter of Vel Avi Ko, the first or founder of the line 
to which Pegan belonged ; and we see from Chilappathikaram 
that Ve! Avi Ko lived anterior to the date of that great epic 
which belongs to the second century of the Christian era. 

* Malahar Qaafterly JRevieWj Vol, IL, p. 482, “ The Date of Tiru- 
vajluvar.” 
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Thus Pegan probably lived in the latter half of the first 
century, and consequeuently it follows that Van Paranar> 
the author of the lyric given below, belonged to the 
close of the first or the beginning of the second century 
after Christ. This is the period of the Third Sahgam, the 
Augustan age of Tamil literature. 

^Qluit I <or€sf}<^ Lurr/osr, LjoS aji^sf(SijQm ! 

QstteSQtssr QuQds ! 

<st<^Qun p SeirBsar 

^pp ^pesB^ .^^pQp ; 
iB^^r<stj’hoff Qpm&iss upjSi 
SijmsrSi^p : fBi—dp)^p 

Woe, woe is me ! In this dire field of gore, 

By cruel death assailed, my husband lies ! 

His shoulders broad avail him now no more, 

To avert bis end, than woman’s tears or sighs I 
Gladly would I my stalwart hero bear, 

Had I but strength, from this foul held away. 

To cry aloud for help I may not dare, 

Lest I attract the prowling beasts of prey 
Yet grasp my hand ; to yonder mountain side, 

Wooded and cool, I’ll guide thee though alone. 

How shake my feeble limbs • To thee betide, 

Relentless death, such trembling as my own ! 
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Serpent Worship in India. 


MR. M. JIVARATNAM, B.A. 


Of the numerous variety of objects that have struck the 
primitive Indian mind with a sense of awe-inspiring wonder- 
ment and led in time to active propitiation and worship, the 
serpent seems to have demanded a large attention. All 
worship grew out of fear and is born of man’s terror of the 
great and mysterious natural agencies by which he is 
surrounded. We know the anthropomorphic tendency 
which seems innate in the human mind, in its dealings with 
the unknown, has led the primitive Aryans to frequently 
personify the more obovious natural forces. Of these the 
most important is the Sun, the author of light and heat, 
which has been personified and deified under many names, 
in the Rig Veda we read of the Storm-myth, the Sun-And- 
Dawn-Myth etc., which led to the introduction of ths gods 
Varuna, Surya, Indra, Agni and others. The worship of 
fire, sometimes allied to sun-worship, sometimes different 
from it, repesents the deification of anothor natural force. 
Similarly other objects in nature, grand, solemn and awe- 
inspiring such as large rivers, lofty mountains, deep springs, 
gigantic trees and frightful and dangerous animals have 
been reverenced and, worshipped by primitive man mainly 
with a view to ensure his safety from the terrible evils 
they may inflict. It is thus the serpent in India seems 
to have come in for a share of the early Indian's worship. 
“The serpent tribe is perhaps more numerous in India than 
in any other country, and the most poisonous varieties seem 

*A Reprint from the “ Light of Tntth*' Vol. VIII, No. 3 with kind 
permission. 
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to have congregated there. The openness of the dwellings 
imperatively demanded by the climate and the vast numbers 
of people sleeping in the open air, in groves, forests, gardens 
etc., give them chances of which they make but too good 
use, swarming in the 'gardens and seeking shelter in the 
houses during the rainy season. As a consequence death 
from snake-bite almost equals an epidemic.” No wonder 
then the crude uncivilised Indian of the early ages was 
horrified at the sight of the \enomous reptile and hastened 
to adopt the common resource then available, namely, of 
raising it to the dignity of a deity and propitiating it by the 
offering of prayer and sacrifices, much in the same way in 
which the fire-god, the sun-god and the storm-god were 
reverenced. It was thus the fear of the poisonous fang of 
the hooded snake that raised it to the level of the deity 
in the Indian mind and led the way for its introduction into 
his complex mythology and daily worship as well as into 
the shrines and temples of Hinduism. 

The relics of this once powerful cult of serpent worship 
are found to exist at the present day in several parts of 
India, while the actual worship itself is still surviving in 
parts of the country among certain classes of people. 
Though it may be hard to find now^-a-days in the large and 
important towns and cities any sign of a festival exclusively 
devoted to the serpent, it is in small villages, hamlets and 
country places that we perceive the lingering worship in 
full force to-day. It is needless to say that every one would 
have observed an Indian village contain invariably a temple 
either big or small, a bathing ghat very often attached to 
the river or the village tank and a meeting place or village 
platform erected^ of stones and square in size with one or two 
sacred trees planted therein which keep the platform shady 
throughout the day. These square platforms are found to 
exist sometimes near the temple, but invariably in the' 
vicinity of the river or the tank. These platforms are the 
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common unofficial meeting places and form an important 
factor in the Indian village life. For it is here that the 
village servants meet the headman in the mornings and 
take his directions* the ploughmen will find their land-lord, 
the village priests perform their morning and evening ablu- 
tions, and the village school-master airs his grievances. It 
is here also that the village scandal takes its birth snd shape, 
in such a place, at the foot of the trees planted therein, 
you will invariably find a number of stone images planted, 
some new and some worn out with age. The kindly 
ladies of the village who go to the tank or river anoint 
these stones with oil and wash them with milk and water. 
If you examine what these stones represent you will find the 
image of serpents carved out in them, sometimes a single 
serpent — the deadly cobra with its hood fully expanded — 
and sometimes double serpents twisting together and 
serpents with five heads etc. Such stone images of serpents 
are by no means restricted to one place. These stones 
are also found at times single, but very often in large 
numbers,^ planted at the sides of tanks and by the stone 
steps of bathing places in rivers. Wherever there is a 
pipal tree or a pipal and a morgossa, there also you are 
sure to find several stone images of serpents planted all round 
the trunk of the trees. Besides, at the entrance to every 
temple, on the stone pillars and walls, at the portico and in 
fact at every nook and corner of a Hindu shrine the images 
of serpents are to be seen. In the massive wooden cars 
belonging to these temples as well as in the several wooden 
vahanasj the serpent’s image is found to be carved. Even 
in these isolated places the serpent receives its due honours 
of anointment and oblation. 

It may be said that there are two different kinds of offering 
worship to the serpent. Although both of them are mainly 
directed towards the same object — vis., the serpent, still 
in the aim of such worship as well as in the mode or manner 
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of performing the worship they materially differ from one 
another. They are (i) the worship of the image of the serpent 
and (2} that of the Jive serpent. In the case of the worship of 
the image, the serpent is no longer considered as a fearful 
and awe-inspiring object, although it is certain that this form 
of worship might have been the natural development of the 
adoration of the living reptile for ages, which must of course 
be the direct result of man’s fear and horror towards it. It is 
well known how the cenception of the deity as an all-power- 
ful benign agency, ready to help and save mankind is alto- 
gether a later development in the evolution of the idea of 
God. The serpent is here regarded as the symbol of the 
creative power, the regenerative force — altogether ' a 
peaceful agency, due propitiation of which is necessary for 
man if he wants to be blessed with peace and plenty, with 
offsprings and their virtue. It is not exactly known how the 
serpent came to be invested with such a conception, but it is 
certain that the idea has taken such a strong root in the 
Indian mind that matrons and maidens regard the serpent 
even to this day as a sacred object of worship to save them- 
selves from the curse of barrenness. 

The first kind of worship, therefore, finds great fav- 
our with the gentler sex. Wherever the images of 
serpents are found, near the tanks, rivers and temples, 
troops of beautiful maidens can be seen in the mornings, 
after their bath, pouring water over these images, washing 
them with milk and presenting the usual offerings of cocoa- 
nut etc. They are enjoined to continue the worship for a 
period of 40 days. Every day they are to go round The 
images as well as the trees under which they are placed a 
certain fixed number of times, with flowers in their hands 
which^ they drop one by one before or on the image, each 
time they complete one round. It is devoutly believed that 
the result of the worship will be the presentation of an 
offspring within another year. And if by chance any lady 
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is blessed with a child, she immediately takes care to set up 
a stone image of a serpent and thus adds one more to toe 
already existing number of images. The same worship has 
been gradually developed into an important sacrifice and a 
complicated system of rites with authorised rules (mantras) 
has grown round it. The Nagapujd^ as it is called, has 
received holy sanction and is now performed in lieu of the 
Asvamedha and the Putrakdmeshti of the vedic period. 
A golden image is fashioned of the hooded cobra, as the 
king of the serpents, offerings are made to it by both the 
husband and the wife in strict accordance with the rules, 
under the supervision of a Sanskrit priest, and finally when 
the ceremony is over, the golden image is presented to the 
priest. This pftjd is likewise performed with the same object 
ofobataining children; but being more costly in its nature 
generally obtains only among the more wealthy classes. 

The other kind of worship in which the living serpent 
is adored persists even to this day and is compara- 
tively rarer in the southern parts of India than the 
northern. It is found to exist all over the West Coast and 
especially in Malabar, <They (the Nagas,}* says Zenaide 
A, Ragozin, in her Vedic hidia^ “pl^Y important part, too, 
in modern Hinduism, which has instituted a yearly festival 
in honour, not of mythical serpents, buc of the real, live 
snakes, which do not appear to strike this apathetic people 
with a loathing and terror at all proportionate to the havoc 
they play wnth human life. This festival which comes round 
towards the end of July, is of a decidedly propitiatory 
character. Pilgrims flock to the Nega shrines which abound 
in certain districts ; the cities teem with snake — charmers, , 
whose weired charges eagerly crawl around the pans with 
milk placed at intervals on the ground in all the principal 
thoroughfares, before the admiring eyes of a devout and 
festive throng.” In some parts, the earthern mounds and 
holes which form the usual habititions of these venomous 



creatures are sought for and offerings like milk, eggs, fresh- 
killed chicken, rats and animal blood are left near their 
mouth so that their crawling inmates may satisfy their 
appetite in leisure. This kind of propitiation is certainly the 
outcome of horror for the envenomed double-tongued reptile. 
It is also said that in certain old houses and dwellings there 
are to be found snakes, — often cobras, — and the inhabitants 
regard them in the light of guardian angels and would not 
molest them for all the world, but would worship and 
reverence them in the same manner believing the safety and 
weal of the family to depend upon those of the household- 
snake (w^uun-^i^). It is also believed that the cobra is the 
highest class of the serpent and is called the Brahmin 
serpent and as such ‘is regarded as incapable of inflicting 
wanton injury upon others. 

There are certain curious stories of snakes found current 
in the folk-lore of the country. Aged snakes of a certain 
variety are supposed to contain in their heads a priceless 
gem of dazzling brilliancy called the Nagaratna which is 
endowed with several virtues. The serpent is represented 
as leaving it on the ground and searching its prey in the 
light thrown .out by the gem and again swallowing it back. 
Several legends and adventures have grown round this 
philosopher’s stone and the attempts to discover and take 
possession of it. Holy temples and sacred shrines are 
supposed to be the habitation of some virtuous serpent and 
it would be amounting to sacrilege to attempt to kill or 
remove them, as the holiness of the temple is attributed to 
the presence of the monster. Again they are represented 
as exhibiting a motherly tenderness and solicitude towards 
orphan children cast away in the forests and bringing 
them up with an incredible amount of care and kindness. 
Thus, one folk-song speaks of the beneficent hood that 
screens the countenance of the forlorn infant from the heat 
of the sun and another makes mention of the babe, fed by 
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milk procured by the wood-serpent and lulled to sleep by' 
its sweet lullaby. There have been several heroes and demi- 
gods figuring in the annals of the country thus miraculously 
brought up in their infancy. But, though a great deal 
should be dismissed as mere poetic imagery and idle fancy, 
yet there is no doubt that a glimpse is obtained into the 
attitude of the people who came to regard the serpent as an 
emblem of kindness and beneficence. 

There is one important point to be considered in connec- 
tion with he serpent in India and it is the examination of the 
origin of the adoration of the venomous reptile with reference 
to the early races that settled in India. The interesting 
question whether the serpent was primarily the symbol of 
the Aryan or Dravidian races is discussed by Zenaide 
A. Ragozin in her Vedic India and the following extract 
from her valuable work will be read with interest. “The 
most essential feature of it (Dravidian relegion} is the 
worship of the Earth, in the form of both god and goddess, 
as the giver and inaintainer of life and the adoration of the 
snake as the Earth-god’s special emblem. The snake-go,d or 
king of snakes is the wise and gigantic serpent Shesh — a 
name which casts a singularly vivid sidelight on one of the 
many puzzles with which the Rig Veda still teems. In 
several of those passages in which the priestly poets exhaust 
their ingenuity inventing abusive epithets for their Dasyu 
foes, they call them with scathing contempt, Shishna-devaSf 
literally, ^ whose God is Shishna or Shesh.’ The inference 
suggests itself almost irresistibly, and moreover leads us to 
suspect that many a passage wherein serpents and dragon- 
monsters are mentioned, ma^'' have a more direct and 
realistic meaning than was hitherto supposed. Thus, with 
regard to the ever-recurring battle between Indra and Ahi, 

^ the serpent,’ invariably ending with the Aryan champion- 
god’s victory, we cannot help asking ourselves: have we 
really always to do with a nature-myth ? is the battle only 
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an incident of the atmospheric drama and is the Serpent 
always and inevitably a cloud-serpent ? By the light of 
later ethnological studies, another and even simpler inter- 
pretation lies temptingly near : may not the serpent some- 
times personate the serpent- god of the snake-worshippers — 
the Shishna-devas — and the battle between the Aryan 
champion god and the Dasyu sacred emblem thus resolve 
itself into a poetical version of the long race-strife ? It is 
certain, at all events, that, in the enthusiasm and novelty of 
recent discovery, the mythical interpretation has been 
greatly overdone, and just as the word * Dasyu ’ which was 
at first declared to designate only the demons (of darkness, 
drought or winter) whom the bright devas fought is proved 
to apply quite as often to earthly human foes, so the cloud- 
serpent of the uncompromising myth theory may very well 
turn out to be, quite frequently, an allegorical presentation 
of the object of those foes’ superstitious adoration. ^ * 

Be that as it may, it is certain that snake-worship, utterly 
an-Aryan as it is, made a profound impression on the white 
invaders, so much so, that in the course of time, an Aryan 
snake-god — Ariaka — was invented ; an impression plainly 
discernible, too, in the prominent place given to the Nagas 
(snakes and snake-people, half human, half serpentine in 
form and possessed of supernatural wisdom) in the later 
classical poetry.” From this it is clear that the author of 
Vedic India would have us believe that the serpent is pri- 
marily the Dravidian symbol and that the Aryans only bor- 
rowed it. In another place also she says that, “ it is worthy of 
notice : first that temples dedicated to serpents are not found 
in the North of India ; second that the priests of such temples 
are never Brahmans, but belong to the lowest castes. Indeed 
the old Aryan spirit is so much alive still in the noble castes 
that they hold the serpent to be of evil omen and a Brahman, 
if he happens to see one in the morning, will give up for 
that day whatever work or errand he may have on hand.” 

9 
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Before proceeding to examine the reasonableness or 
otherwise of this theory of Madam Ragozin’s we shall see 
what is the position accorded to the serpent in the mytholo- 
gies, purai?as, classical and msedieval literatures of both the 
races — Aryan and Dravidian. In the Aryan cosmogony as 
sketched out in the several purapas it it explained that the 
earth is borne on the head of an immense serpent called 
Adisesha and the phenomenon of earthquake is attributed 
to the bearer of the universe changing shoulders. Next in 
the myth relating to the Kurma avatar of Vishnu — decidedly 
an Aryan story — the serpent Vasuki is said to have lent its 
services for the churning of the Amrita. Again in the story 
of Siva’s destruction of Tiripura it is likewise a serpent that 
served him as the string for his bow. In these three ancient 
myths which are unquestionably of Aryan origin, the 
serpent plays no mean part,— in fact but for its help the 
Aryan Gods themselves would have been powerless. In 
later times the snake becomes the important ornament of 
God Siv'a and is elevated to the inseparable companionship 
of the deity. It is also associated with the phallic emblem 
of linga under which that god is worshipped. The parallel 
holds good in Vaishnavism also, and the serpent serves as 
mattress for Vishnu. The ceremony called Nagapuja which 
we have already described is essentially an Aryan ceremony 
as it finds a place among Aryan rites and the rules 
prescribed for its performance form part of the Sanskrit 
mantras. The Great War tells us that the serpent was the 
emblem of one of the most powerful races of kings in the 
North of India called the Kurus and their representative, 
Duriyodana, appears in battle with the sign of the snake in 
his flag. Who were the Nagas ? One of the rishis, Kasyapa 
married two sisters. The elder Kadru became the mother 
of a thousand Nagas (snakes). Were these Dravidians and 
their story of Dravidian origin In later Sanskrit literature 
the snake appears again (cf. Nagananda) an d\a perceive 
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none of the so called loathsomeness of the Aryans towards the 
reptile. In fact, at every stage of the development of Aryan 
religion, mythology and literature the serpent is nowhere 
forgotten, but is assigned a clear and correspondingly 
important position which becomes more and more difficult to 
ignore. 

' On the other hand, early Dravidian literature wffich was 
assiduously cultivated in the South, independeijt/of Aryan 
influence, for centuries before even Sanskrit att^ffied to any 
literary grace (as is now fully believed by numerous oriental 
scholars and Philologists) does not contain any mention of 
the serpent whatever, either favourable or unfavourable. In 
fact the serpent is conspicuous by its absence from early 
Dravidian annals. The religion and forms of worship that 
obtain at present dmong the Dravidian races as well as the 
mythology now current among them are not of indegenous 
growth, but wholly borrowed from the Aryans : and conse- 
quently it is useless to expect to glean anything from them 
as regards the Dravidian’s attitude towards the serpent. 
The early Dravidian gods mentioned in their literature are 
Muruga and Pillaiyar, {i3^%sfru{rk} “ god the son,” the former 
their favourite war-god and the latter, their god of peace 
and plenty. The serpent is nowhere mentioned as an acces- 
sory to thesevgods, unlike the Aryan Siva and Vishnu: nor 
is any mention found of independent serpent worship. Even 
the relics of demon worship, now found here and there, which 
are in all probability, the surviving remains of Dravidian 
barbarism, do not give a place to the adoration of the serpent 
in any form, either alive or its image. The powerful Dravi- 
diari Sovereigns who established independent kingdoms in 
the South — ^namely the Pandiyas, the Cholas and the Cheras 
— had none of them. the serpent as their royal emblem. The 
Fish, the Tiger and the Bow were the celebrated emblems of 
the pure Dravidian kings and it would be more reasonable 
and appropriate to regard the Fish as the sacred and 
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venerated emblem of the whole Dravidian race instead of the 
serpent. If the Dravidians were Earth-worshippers and if 
the serpent were regarded by them as the symbol of the 
earth, as Madam Ragozin represents, would it be possible to 
conceive that one and all of the numerous branches of the 
Dravidian stock neglected the serpent and even ignored it 
from their religion, worship, literature and regal emblem ? . 

How then does Madam Ragozin seem to be so very positive 
in holding that serpent worship is essentially a Dravidian 
feature ? In the midst of over-whelming evidences as to the 
gradual growth of the importance of the serpent in Aryan 
religion, mythology and literature and in the absence of any 
mention whatever of the serpent in Dravidian records, it 
is more than difficult to believe that the learned author of the 
Vedic India may be altogether right in her conclusions. The 
fact seems to be that the writer perceived a number of 
evidences jointly conclusive of an early connection having 
existed between the Dravidians of India and the Shumiro- 
Accads of the first Babylonian empire — connections for 
the most part of maritime intercourse, established and 
strengthened by. subsequent discoveries in the fields of Philo- 
logy and Craniology. And hence in her anxiety and enthu- 
siasm to find other traces of connection and supply the 
missing links she imposed the serpent-worship upon the 
Dravidians and thus managed to discover one more strong 
evidence of an early Dravido-Accadian coniAeclion. She has 
nowhere tried to prove that the Dravidians regarded the 
serpent sacred as an emblem of the Earth; but has merely 
assumed that, in as much as the other evidences point unmis- 
takably towards an early connection having existed between 
the two races, the most sacred symbol of the Accadians must 
also be taken as such of the early Dravi(Jians. Accordingly 
she wTites: “ But even more convincing is the common sacred 
symbol— the serpent, the emblem of the worship of Earthy 
with its jjgystery, its wealth and its forces. The Accadian 
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supreme god Ea was worshipped at his holiest shrine at 
Eridhu under the form of a serpent and as Eridhu was the 
centre form which the first Chaldean civilisation started and 
spread, eo the serpent-symbol was accepted as that of the 
race and its religion.” This only goes to prove that the 
serpent was regarded as a sacred symbol by the Shumiro- 
Accads, but does not help us to saddle the very symbol upon 
the Dravidians, who, as shown above, only seem to have 
borrowed, late in their social development, the worship of the 
serpent from their Aryan brothers along with their religion, 
social systems, sacrifices and ceremonies. 

But the most important point in Madam Ragozin’s argu- 
ment is the frequent mention in the Rig Veda, of names 
denoting serpents used by the early Aryans as invectives 
and epithets of abuse levelled against their Dasyu foes. 
Numerous battles are mentioned as having taken place 
between the Aryan gods— notably Indra — and the serpent, 
invariably terminating with the Aryan god's victory. As 
the Dasyus and the serpent are mentioned in the same 
breath, the writer easily takes the latter to be the god, — 
symbol or emblem — of the former and accordingly interprets 
one such epithet, Shishna-devas, to mean ‘ whose god is the 
serpent.’ .And the whole thing is invested with a garb of 
allegorical presentation so as to suit the general conclusion, 
her comforta^e inference, that the Dasyus were the Dravi- 
dians, the serpent, their god, and that the symbol, as a figure 
of speech, stands for the worshippers. It must be con- 
fessed that it is impossible to conceive of a more ingenious 
interpretation which is farther from the truth and which 
lands us at once on a region of insurmountable difficulties. 
First of all, if the early Aryans regarded the serpent 
with a feeling of loathsome abhorrence, as represented above, 
how comes it then that the ver}*- object of their loath- 
someness is given an important I'.lact' in their cosmogony, 
religion and Puranas and raised to the status of an 
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important functionary and a sacred attribute of their gods 
through all the stages of the development of their faith ? If 
the Aryans borrowed the serpent and its worship from the 
Dravidians, surely it is inconceivable how the repulsive and 
uncanny reptile and one of their foes, once the object of their 
hatred, could have been elevated to a place of honour and 
reverence as a holy object. These difficulties can never be 
satisfactorily expained so long as we accept Madam Ragozin's 
explanation. Besides, she has failed to establish the correct- 
ness of her interpretation — namely that the Dasyus were 
Snake worshippers — by not referring to any passage in the 
!^ig Veda where the rites of the Dasyus are explicitly set 
forth or any accot-nt is given of their propitiation of the 
serpent. In the absence of any such confirmatory evidence, 
It is difficult to agree with the author of the Vedic India as 
regards the origin of snake worship in India. But, is no 
simpler and easier explanation possible ? The Aryans in 
their advance into the Punjab encountered two different 
kinds of foes. They had to fight their way equally with the 
Dasyus and the serpents. The Dasyus attacked them and 
checked their progress at every step, while the venomous rep- 
tiles molested them and carried death into their camps. They 
had to fight for the land with the one and for life with the other. 
So they engaged in a strife with both. With the Dasyus 
they fought as well as their gods fought. They routed and 
subjected them and in time even absorbed them into their own 
fold. But with the serpent they had no longer to deal with a 
human enemy, and neither intimidation nor coercion, neither 
absorption nor conquest was possible. First they invoked 
their gods and requested them to fight the serpent-foes. There 
are accounts in toe Rig of the Aryan-god’s battle with the 
serpent-god — Shishna-deva — and the triumphs of the former, 
just as there are account of their conflicts with the Dasyus 
and their victories. In the one case the Aryans fought with 
human foes; while in the other the Aryan-gods battled, not 
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with mer^ reptiles (serpents) — for it would be derogatory 
for gods to engage in strife with mere reptiles—but with 
the gods of the serpents, an idea perfectly natural to the 
Aryan mind that made gods of the elements, the sun, the 
moon and other natural forces. But they soon perceived that 
there would be practically no end of their strife with these 
foes and that they would have to contend with them as long 
as they stayed in the country. They fought with them and 
found their trouble was not over. The only other alterna- 
tive left to them was to approach them, not %vitb arms and 
weapons, but with prayers and sacrifices and accordingly 
a place was given to them in their pantheon. The serpents 
were observed to issue forth from holes in the earth and it 
was thought that the interior of the earth must be their 
abode where a big serpent — the god of all serpents — must’ 
reside. Hence the serpent was easily made the symbol of 
the Earth. They further thought that, as the earth was flat, 
the lower world, the nether region, should be peopled by 
serpents and that the earth itself be balanced on the head of 
a monster serpent. Thus in the Aryan cosmogony Adi- 
Sesha,— the serpent-god, came to have a distinct place. This 
simpler explanation seems to us to explain the facts more 
easily and fully and does not lead us to find impossible 
allegories and figures of speech in the narratives of a primi- 
tive folk. There is no doubt that the importance of adoring 
the serpent, which had its beginnings in the feelings of fear 
and horror in the Aryan mind and in the primitive instinct of 
self preservation, was thus recognised and the serpent was 
inseparably bound up with the growth of Hinduism in all the 
stages of which we find it occupying places of growing pre- 
eminence and importance. 

The other difficulties raised by the same writer, viz., 
that temples dedicated to serpents are not found in the North 
of India and that the priests of such temples are never 
Brahmans but belong to the lower castes, are not of great 
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consequence as they are merely of a negative character. 
First, we doubt if there are anywhere in India, temples 
as such, specially dedicated to the serpent. In fact stone 
images of serpents are found all over India wherever 
there is a Hindu temple, Sivite or Vaishnavite. And the 
worship of these images, especially by the gentler sex, 
obtains throughout the whole of this ancient land, irres- 
pective of the caste or creed of the votaries. The worship 
of the live serpent is found to exist with full force 
even to-day in parts of the Bombay Presidency and in 
Malabar in Southern India. In the latter country, every 
household has its sacred mound — the abode of serpents — and 
the propitiation of the reptile with the offerings of milk and 
broth is celebrated with great fervour and reverence. And 
when we remember the story of the reclamation of Kerala 
by ParaSurama and the amount of Aryan influence that was 
brought to bear upon the country and its people, we can 
easily understand how the curious worship still survives 
there. Priests are nowhere employed for worshipping the 
serpent except in the ceremony called Nagapuja in which 
only an Aryan priest can officiate and repeat the Sanskrit 
mantras. Lastly, the superstitious dread of the serpent as 
an evil omen is shared alike by all classes of people in India 
and cannot easily be assigned to the credit of any one race, 
Aryan or Dravidiarn, It is therefore almost impossible, with 
the weight of a long array of evidences to the contrary and 
with unmistakable traces of the growing importance of the 
serpent recognised by the early Aryans and with the total 
absence of its mention in early Dravidian records, to accept 
the conclusion of the author of Vedic India, that the serpent 
was the sacred symbol of the Draviffians and its worship 
was adopted by the iKryans. And if our discourse tends to 
make anything clear, it is quite the contrary. 

Such then in brief outline is the origin and development 
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of serpent worship in India. But the adoration of the serpent 
was by no means restricted to the Indian continent. In the 
early ages, every nation in every part of the globe seems to 
have devoted their attention to this curious reptile-worship. 
“ The Japanese who formerly reverenced the water-snake as 
a god, have traditions of the Creator appearing to man in 
the shape of a serpent. The Ophites, a sect of the Gnostics, 
styled themselves Naaseni, or ‘Followers of the serpent and 
it is stated that they kept a tame serpent in a chesc or 
sacred ark, out of which it was induced to emerge during 
the celebration of their mystic rites. The temples of -iEscul- 
apius at Alexandria and at Epidaurus had each a living 
serpent, carefully tended by the temple devotees. This was 
the Agathodaemon or ‘good genius ’ of Egyptian worship and 
it is supposed to have been the hooded snake. ‘The ancient 
Agathodaemon, in the form of his congener the cobra, still 
haunt’s the precincts of the Hindu temples, as of old the 
shrines of Isis, and issues from his hole at the sound of a fife 
to accept the oblation of milk from the attendant priest’ 
(King’s Gnostics, p. 218). The sacred snake was also con- 
spicuous in the Greek mysteries. Serpentine emolems occur 
repeatedly in the early art of W. Europe, and the snake is a 
prominent feature of European mythology. The worship of 
the snake has long been a characteristic of the religious rites 
of the north American Indians .” — Hamsivorth Encyclopoedia* 
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The Ancient Dravidikn Indnstries 
and Commerce. 


ussiy^uj ciSluj!rLJTjrm< 3 s^, 

BY 

M- R. RY., M. RAGHAVA AIYANGAR AVARGAL. 

^uCduit^ /Bih ir Lnssr^io a_ 

-aj lUTtssr^, Qp<sQiu(Ji{r<s<s, 

^msr^Lc^ eQiuirurrjr^^ir^ili ^m^iuirSm Qu/r(^mirjS/rjr S29i> 
(SSiiu (sQq^^^ Q<3^tu^doi)u up/Siu^ir<sQ&j gL-STrerrjgs/. 
ey issdr k Q^^tnS^Lnfr^srQpUi ^sslssq^ (^ssol— itj ^jj^ojireni' 
^^u9sd Lj<^^ir€!k(r(B<SB<srT/r<sB ^ssr 

pth (B)S?0t7u^®j>^« dB/ril-L-^ QpiTL^m 
^(Jd sresri-j /^injb ^^ujirp xaxr jpt 
^iuir/hp ey^iTi^Qu^LD Opajp^iLfth 

L^^iumeufT iLf€mL^iriiSI(^uu^p(^ Qp^Qoj dST^ ffth i^!rtL.L^irk 
sl.&)Q (U^< 3s8srr (^ekeafJ^J/Lh ^^^subtrs^ QpiBis^ <su0^Q^ 
luirui. Qp^p^ek <ss>dspQpirifiso <sQiujrufrjrihs^, Q/sQis^/r&o 
Lbirs^ fsilanisujr ^ 6S)<3s<sin(u<sQLLQ ^-soQ euQ^supirio^ ^m^iuiraQear 
Q^sOsaS^eo Oufflj^ub ^irQ^iLQ euQ^tli Q^tu^ iBLc>m^ir<i(^ gtlL 
•j^u Qu/fl^Lb ^^t3=uj^mpu^ub ^^^^esipuL^Lh Q<s/r(B^^ 6W0 
QpjS^. mpsirsitp^ek ^pl(^n^ <5resru^kf ggiu 

lSso^, ^Amiroop^^ &{r Q<3SL-.ir&fr Sdso^wetnoj Lnirpjpf^p(^ 
Qp&oj (iptupQ ^As <®0sfi? lu/rpsojTso, QuSjsiili Qsusm 

L^u u(B <SijQ p lutrub. Qp<^(^<sSQsi)y flsmLnsuir>S(^u Quir^ 

enirpfrjT S^so^iuu up^aj mm^eiiQiu^Cb (fpsiiLb §}pp 

stD^uj (tpujpQ<3sQ<ofrjsSPf^ jysuBajLQira Q/sSiLt^m susiiso, ^mSaj 
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^miru/Tffl^S'SffirSi Suj!ruiririksLL^ srsi; 

€ 0 ^ Q /dir 15^ ^icSso. fstriLi^tk SZo/ni^ 

^tup&S)<s:LJ Qu!r(^iir3/etils^ Q<s/i!smu}.\u ^fEiQ<5BQ(U Q^vup 

mmu Quir(^sna'mirs ilitjiS ^uQiu/rQssuuiL.L^'Ssr, ^gycsnsi/ 

@.®0 : ^liSiu Sujffutr^smfr^ Qp3^!rihpjr!E]<35LL(^ 

lB^^^IUIT^ '€r^J3/LDp’ G<3=lLJiUU QupJ^JW^ Ou0 SO/TULCi^ld 
p6sr, @si/s:Ss^o®<sQ«iT4'si)irm, ^pesyp^(^ l 8 OO-si^ 0 a 3 ®<$il@ 
(Zpssr ^i60iu/rs'ijd(^ Q^mp ^iBSiuirs(^^ i92i3rrS^ 

l^itsolB^ Ou//?usTTsyLi^ miLir/rQu/r — nppSiu ujsiii^9i^iuir<sm 
€r(i£)^^LLjm<sn ^iflp^irs ^jSluL^ss/Tirdo Q<si}is/fliuirQ<sdJpmr. ^su 
0 STr lQSstt/^ (SreirusijiTj ^<sim (^r^uuQio, r6i}iQ^<3=Lh ^mrQGpir 

^ih Q-QirirLa ^eQ(r^id^ 976 , dl9-Qu<orrdr <3S(5ijiT^p 

0 //?iL/ zjo33Ti_/E'<£§orr O^tL/jS'iswiT, ^uusmi—iksi/r 

jl^idSiu idirGsstf^h ^^ijDL _®0 (s9^'i(^ Sp-suuiL. 

L^ssT^^ 3^plS(^iGm(rY^ir.^ (ippsfrsopQ^, 

i9pirs^ dB'SeijLD ^ 0 ®nm/q/i) umrL-iB 

<s2snr tusfflp^ ^upssis QJsnQucxksiirLCi Sjtldi^u Qu/rekQa/r^s 
0 ti y^i£iujfr<s sQsirih-’Qoj^ psui uirirp^i/iTSi^LCi. Gu/rmQa/ri^& 
0 ui y^SioT'mjpi /brrilQaiTsosij^ qSssrfd£;ies)jr lusk^)/: ^id^iiuir 
^liisdsirsQu. LDSir uiraQiuarreQam } itrkai/r Qu!r<akQan'^a(^Lh 
^/did(rC.L^tr Girfrifiiu <5TSmajiflMiii-h uiraQiu aireBa^ } 
iSB)/^iu js/esaflL/LD ^^Cosu^’ erearja/, Q, l9. 117-i^ 
<^f 6 !b[rsi^i_& eresr^LCi lUsu^QifliuQjr, pih r5irLLt—nr<5injr G/diraQ^ 
ak.^^svpsk Qp€dih fdiMiXiisueinF wirajirjru LjSjp^^ti^aQmpmr^,^ 
^Qjsiir^ ^(r^S(^thQufr^j Gw^u^ui uiLi^isiffl Q\um 

u^Lb ^aaireop^ (orm^^i Ga!r&)si> QpmrQL^rr ? 

Qp<siDpa(^ 23OO“c^6zor®t9JLl0 Qpsk eQemioQiu ^/h^jr 
(j^up a=aaFeiJirp ^'uSlt^Lb piririi m/s^ Ga^mp Giba/rm 

p(ssf)sh (^etST^Lb lUSUS/fllTj pirub Q/dlBp <S(S33T® SS/fIpp 
JSumpsiDpiLjUb isiSsQTu G/_/06jnm<?^2sr/iL/® 0 /’ 5 ?^O^(^^— ^<sup 

^ The Tamils i 8 oo Years Ago. P. 38 . 

+ Cfi?w:,-K 4, ui.sii) 173. 
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Qloottu^ tz9^2b 

QiussT^LOi^ a_S33r6i| (Lp^<sQ(usup^i^(^ (dsi/sw^lc usmL iwseSio 

iufrQ^tr(r^ (^(^pufr^Ld Qiudr^nh 

Qmptssr.^^ * (srsk^ (oTQp^uQuirmpeyrir — -<oTsot(75?/?o, ^<s<£5ira) 
SdsO<S(^lM QppSfr.‘S\') S^^(^LCi (oTp^BsST GuffiUJ €0 p lU fT a= LD a_S7T 

err^t 1 ^uuis^QiUj ^fiSiuir <oTQ^^^><s^Zsn<s Gs^er^hrGj iBin f^rriL. 

is^m y^ii euS^^uj ^Firiusu^'^ usa ^fPnu Q^iflujs 

<S5L© LD/raS^zij «iy®i eumrfru^Q iBm ^(^<suQ p!rGi , ^s<3; «gy/?5/0 
jr/rsi) (ip^ssrQir Qeu<sSa9iL^Lj uiL.is^Q^^piSiifr'k ^<syi<3u LBes>sii^ 
LCi/rc^L£i. ^^sorr^j PjfrG ^L£iu^puu,l.L— lclLu^'^, QPP 

gitrs^^^so Sgij^ihp sin<sp G^fri^id sQiurrufriru Qu^/TiejDLQ^sSsrr 
lllLGld (Lp<5k^gjtir€^<s2ioit <s GKsrrssinG ^jr ^djeuirm *£50.^ 

QmQp^. 

L£i<i<sm!rio ''h^sme^iuy^iK^^ (srsk^ <5S(^^uuGih 
^(Ufr6ij<^(^LJ uir p-ssmi—LC^j utrjr ^/i^iuai/r^p (ippeQaj 
Gu\uiT<gm (ipsiri^sm Qp^do (oiJiptEi(^su^i QutrsoQ<siJj 

Guujit oj^cs^opth anTinyLB^^ 

(oTsirp G^fTL d<33(^ G<Sl}SvG<SV^J G LJ n (T^dfT iSdn ^uGuff^ Sh^pLJ 

LjGS^fT pSSr , G aSV SOLD <oS>SiJ SfrLD!E}(S61T LJJI pi^SXfTl — SOStff JlS 

Qeupj^ PSfrGassii^p GcFtuiuuuip^ uiu esrioffliufr wirpsOtriOi jifu 
GuiujT Giupp Gpsiruir ^0 a^rrjrfrff. lq/dQ 00 J/rir/r/f, assu/rsas 
mjr<s‘EJ<s:diT ^sm u^<smuihi^2(oii ^£>Jus9p^p^ifiiu 
sdir.so ^eiDGu Gu/rayiB^da ^^Smu^mu 

^^ 7 Li<a/®< 5 ^Ll 0<5 gifrjT sssTLDtrm /sdoeQSssr ^(s9Sssr<sdir Qa^ujiuu 
uQld ^l^ld ^uuFpassssTL^ LDSsrjS Qeu^ffO^ luirpeo/rdo 
a, if LDyS^^ (oTm6^]LD Gutuir Guppear <orm^ ak^^sinrir. 
Qua(r^SfTajdrT iBparrsopfBn-jr ado ^ 0 a//r^ ^<oiDap^<s gf^pCjutl. 
L-€vr Qsxi^Uij ^pGpfrL„<5ir>a eu^'kQiu sSl/fli?^ 

(^smsm^e^p §L.drrsnuip. ^52dsi/ SL-smirp^wm euaair, ^pGp/r 
L„fB^diToi7 afrLDLD^^ GTskusiDp msv^Qa aifLDQLDfrskppQs 

^ Civilisation in Ancient India. Part I. P . 228. 
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QtsrsjSf?® Qu!r(^hrrs ^jsfdQiLfUi ift/DS(i^Ln^^L^dr 
(Lpm Q<3^fu^p^ifltu §)i^th <or<sff ^m<sinpm ^iLu^itjUi 

^ajirm^ Q^sr^^ios^Qaj Q^u^p (^iBiu y,LB <srmu 
Quir(^m sir^iipQeo (ipesrQ^ir •3S(T^pGpjr(B 
^oopireii^' — euQ^sm^pirrr ^^uQt^uirtup^s (^Soj 
ispsiTLo^iX^rr Qpsoipuui^ Qe=tu^ (sv/sp y^iB ^uujrpsmru, 
mirpeQm (Sirini^LQ (sresruuiLL^ Qpsku^tnh, uesi^iu 

LtiS^etT ul^u Qu/r0<^ sk^nSl uS^^QSrp 

emk <srmu^ ^es^u.^^tkis s/rsopp^irQiu ^6u/r<3sjrp^eCi mx^pu 
ulLl^ ^p^irp^/rso <si9srr<5P.s oD;r0tL. 

Q^n^Qeo ^ suetojTSi^ ^ eurressffu’J) 

'^9pes)^^ Qpu ^QiDmjBp^pp psitQpirtfii^ 
sp(§u^ (seau-tij^ 

QfiP^^tu Qu(r(r^(Dsn (i^mQ^ir cresr 

u^ ilBsouSIso^ ««3r(o(2? ? (jpfokLj^ *aysi/sysi;si/0s33r^^/r/f pp^ija 
Q^djQprri^^m ^os^peupu Ljifli6^ eQstr^Sluj uirirp i^iril.L^Si)f 
t9psire^p^ mk<sssriks^LCi «/fas^<5?(|^£i) p^sopGiMir/^lesretaLnuj/rsc 
aiTLnyjLB srsar^/s QpirL-iruQuir^(^Ln ^(Bubir^tu^Quir^Ui I 
^euirsirir Quirf^Q&r, strLoj^LB <or<s^u^<sk utpLi:iQu(r(^€iT 

er€kupP(^ LO/dQ(2?0 Qpm^ (oLCpQ<3;iT(^/EJ <SSi^&lff 

t£i/ff Qjn^popm LCiSsSuiSlseiiir^ rsesiL—oSesr^ imitQuj ^LjjriTismp 

SQd^L^ib 

Q^sosii lEu^pQpj ujrpQ^^^jTLb &^tlsirubfksm{rQso i£.(r 
Coutrsy^LS (srsk^ih Quuj/r ^Sir(b^, sirwyiB 
erm^u^ QuiuirQupp^ (sresTOju^, u^sufrm ^mda-ziL^ 
^mQ<^u!nuLLir& Q^iryS^j ate^jrei^j <sun ssisBuuby Spiuir^ 

Biou Giomr^ih SipLL<£>(rLi^iEJ&2foitiL\u:i 2 L.u(o^^pp(r^ts^ (^ssre^tM 

^ (SS)s^Qpiri^^sm. ^ €rQ£.p6o, ^sBiup^^p QppeSluum, 

® aio^ QpQ^it^Qpijo QiS^'Sis&j^ LuffQpih^ 

LOeZRJT,^,^ pkpQpljb (Sl^^QS^QpW^ 

««sjrL. j-n& ^s.szo/ray Qinecr^msu 

UpQp ^pupOpiTl^p @JJ/ULjn’^iU6W " ^i3lJltafcI|*j&* 
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6U0iii su/r^QujiEis^irio, <sirLByjLli srssr 

SS^tja Quujit su/5^ <SiJirjpiuh ^si^tLsirLhmj^S'fi ^^skmmeu Qtusmu^u^ 
€Qsfr/Ej(^LniT^ seim® Q<sirmerr^ 

^'SsirLai^LB<i(^ifluj ^<^su63><s^ Q^rrLfl^ssfflQsi>^ 
eiJiT6s£u(LpQub ^ds):i^pid^ssr <sre^u^ ^/6l;^ir^Qs€i)30irLh 
^0 iBiriLis}.^ QLdUhutriUB^i^ ^djeQjr^Q G>£irt^& 
gp0®0 Q<3=i^^ ^0^^^ ^esr/jSltuesiLDiuir^ ^!r(^LCi, 
Sjr<smts}.eo ^mjpj ^eiidscQuio^ j^/5 

m® Qufbp <su<srr(y^<STiL^{u Q^sk^n Q^ir^so^ ^<$<s 

^drjpj^ /5m ^iBipsCoLotr (ip/b^/reo^CD^ ^6i(sQir6!k® Q^[r^ii> 
<S(^m (^<o!Dpe^pu Qup/!5l(f^i6p Qpe^upp(^ <^(cm£sSpi5^ 
^/rsapj2/«s5 {^maresr. 3L.p{rjr&ssnnir<s — LD£iiQj>jr<s sin^SiuSlso, 

eSuj^Quusu&r <s£l(^<?Q6=eos)j^jsj 


Qu0isQ^fT(i^(snir 
(^i^Qs^^uj fBiTeaBsi)suGgirQ7^ 

€r 6 ar 6 u 0 m ^i^^snir^ih^ mS^Qjp/6lp^ ^Qff!ajir-i54^^(^iTsQeafi 
tu/r Qpir^^^ 6 S €0 Qin&oir^^ Q« 5 =/r^^m a_^Q^ 

€uirmfJ<3Si£) ersarjgi/m ^jrem® ^p^^Qeo^ — Qu{r{^m^ 
p^iqmi^iu ^SiU Q^eoeuppirQeo — i^s^r^esip/sp 0/^Lo«<ss7r 
Quir0ffi^<S3r i5trdr(^Ssop^ eu/r^GuiTQ^L^Qssr (sr^j^ <3k.j35}aj 
Si^^jrtiJiT^tii pt£li^/5/rLLL^esr uy^SSea Qeu&fhuireu Qpir®^ ^Qm 
^jrtuiM sQiuiruirjr Qwsar^th ^jreikQui Qp^- efi?/f^^<S 0 
lu^LLiutrpmsu ^<s6s/r6op pjS^ir ^Q^p^ ^DfiarCo^/f^ 

0 «# B^^Lb Lj^tu pm^ (srmu^Lb eQ€tr.W£sp piss^, 

Quq^i^ld Qeuemi^uj o/orea/ piEip ^dos&fjp 
s/reasreOiT ibirpaw^ (oT®p^<s Qsire^L^ ues)^u en«^Q^/r^^ 
€^(uiru!rjru Qij063jmisSs/r uatUSlth ^imQs <WLja/(oa//rm. 


6U6Z0ff?tf/f«5P0 (^^Qiut£itr<s QeumL^uuGm 
j^ifeoirQiu Qwsfsijrp^Q&o 


«s«nL— 
sk.puu® 
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QpGC^iiQeO 

^L^<osr;BiS Q^iTT^se^iy Qu(r(i^Q^ir'S} Ljemir^^, 

Q^rB^S)^ §)^<su ^(^■3=[r€S}j), 
ffLl.u.&:)y — i5rm^<5Si€u QuulI-^ld 

gjitlLi— i^^sofT tsuesi^^rr ^ajp@essruc.J 

^luiruirir ^ssirsvpptrjTfr p Q,3=irSdsouu(^!S (^<smtki 

•ss&BiOj Qp<sSlujiJbir<sdT&i)6)j ^^Q<sijl„QQld ilissiQ(^. 
ja/air p^aDLnLUirpsd^^ — (cTmM^sj ^smth ^Biuituitjt 
SL.ir)iupfr<s (LpssrLj G<sir6n2&u Q uiT(^ 

mi/) si^iLGiliuiEJ (^p<suiT^^^ GTshru^ idij^iMeutT u^Guiiri^, 
«LlL® €lJiTpp<£ (lj:)<S3^pil9sO^ QufiSO <ST6meS!ifJpf6p 

Q^QTsfilULD (LpmLf <QTpUL^iTiSS)LLilUtT^ «g>/^ l§<Z<SUU lLl^^ 

Quir^jio. SiJun-uirjQ^Ln (^smsuPisipf^^Qp 

Qiueku^LDj ^<s<sirso <s£iusi)Lj<s(^ QL>(r^u:)Uir^u:) ^ehsuir 

piruSlp Qpdru^Lo ptssB^LoiuiTp.^ (srm s^sSrsnp 

dk.^ps^jQsin' si^tup ppIiuuuGlo. QppSiu ^ Sw ‘ksisSsO 

Q^ir^s^uuGu:) u^QsstlL® sQajsu^sirjr up'Ei<ssii]so ^ ^ dh. u^Q iMLa 
^oap/rsn^ dk.i^uSsoiruLCi d=auir^pp^ih 
(sQ(^ppsdfrio, Q^pstrsopQ^ ^waSlujiruirir Qps^p<siS)LCi p(i£(SiJLj 
ulLl^(/^PP€\) s/r^m, ^^3 po^^uLtufrp Osi'sotl/^ dJi.4-1® 
eBiu/run'jrpesip €iJfrmflupQp[r[fi <o9^ a^Qm^esiiS^ 

iLj(Si}L-^iu (^pio (STissru^ps 0^cS0zii <or<s£}^Lo ^SfnLniLjth, 

^pp€^siu 0S337/5?<55^/_iS^j pLL!ipu:)<S6Sm, U6m (^L-.-S£Bir 
eopQp ^ihiBiu f5fr®<s6{fl^Lb pmsm euireoi^u 

Sirp^^oju Quq^^Q m/dpirirsow, Qsk(6tfl!^iT®^(^L^m, ^suir 
(Lps'S'i\ULn/r<s^ Qd^uj^Qu/rshp (sSltuiruiTjrLC, tnessfl^ 

iBstT(^ OppSiumeu/Tih. ismiBfT iLis^id Q/^iujjuulLl^ 
lEiSlj uj^wD iSirsopQpQiu ^/h/Siiujr/rso Lf<sy^u 

uiUBin^fTm. <57^45 0sjd;d(u ^pmps(^ 24OO-6iy0s:^/»i5&Ll0 
Qpisk i9({^ihpm(^uh, d^fBp^jr evtrQifliuirs Qs^soirdi p<suum 
(oT^Jpi Lfsi^u u®u<sij(^ LofrSliu G^Qjnru-t^ ^resr^Lb 
ujGumit !^LD^ up^u QudiLL) Quit^j '^«2yij0 
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iMjr lEJ^stflso si/syr0m ^s^mLysyf? ” srsarja/tij^ -jya^g jgr/ 

^l 1-(B Qjrm£)fks<5iT!ri\) ^(omL^erui SLuusS^e^^uc, <^Q<3Fi^Ln/r 
<oT6sr^Lh 6F?i-j3;S«5T0>/f.* Qisiu^p 

^'oV<s'ysliufS>S(3ff}s)), ^^<s/r0<5 (oTekjpu ah.puu®ih. 

7/^60 uL—dJ^eo c5y<sroLD^^/r^/_ luirsm^^ui 
LSlpexfiSi <sB[r0s eS’Bssr^Q^ir^^y 

(STsar^^ d5/r0<s /'i90,ss?n65 ”, 

<^^€U(r^LD Qpmr^pirp Q(^L-.iT,35smr^La s^mrir£p, 

Qjt 33(B<s<oSsct Q<3SirsmQ L — Q^tu^ euiip Q^ti^-satrp^irsii 

^uQuujir Qupp^. (ipp<sirsi)pQpi Qjrs/sserfISo ^0/5^ 
Q^rrmsrQi— ^0isa)^(u/r<sar ^®nL- (su<ssi^<s<iii Qmaj^p^^ Qisijsmis^uj 
^smejp^iu SfT <sQmjp<s&fr QpQ^^u^ isS^lL®u GusmufTsoir/r^ sir p 
•suiJLli— «sar (or<smupp(^ uputs^ QiXipQiSrrias-sn ts/rsaar 

SL.p{r^^^LDir<£B — u(^p^u Qusmis^<sm u^ai/ isosargsr ” 
OT03r6W0m Ljp/?ir^ppi^<i(^ u(^p^ ^p(^Ln Ousmi-^tTLl 
l^tu^ <S?Qirf^^p U,^<3r Go/TOTT/d” isrsksu &k,puULLu. S^^jrtLjLDj 
Q<3Fn^eo(ru u^su eQtssii^iufrss^ 

(o)3='(^Q3='n‘p Lj6\)fiy(o<s3r Q^uSoD^tun — 
iSs)%Qvu ia//r uufT^d s^Qsr ui^ojir^ 

mi£HjSloV[T LDITMH ” 

ermSPJi^ uira9ir^Q^(uu^(!^Lb, oppsi^fi^iu Ss^ujp 

jJ[fd50 ^ p<^<3^ tS" IT 6^ ^ (T ^'oUp^StTj l 9 SOT SST p IT Si lU GeU^krCJIT 
^Qsi) U.^S^^tLjl^ Ui^Utp ^^(Lflh S^(^mSUU®p^iU U6U 

emi^^iuiTir, LjsoevBosr^ Q^aSesi^ lurraS <3f?r./6luQun-(hp infriLS 
iuitQ^ MTf ^pjT PP^ Ub3i<sff}ir Qpn’^'io <st^u^ iiSls\>'X'^!rih, 

** ^emmsfliu uffoeuiriu p maeudr inaQ^p 

Q^tupm<ss K^ih Qpirmp ^(f)m)ipu uGppsOfriM 
J^mrPP^ <ST03Tu^t<” (^ssr<sy(r^iM §)esypiui^iT ^stksQiu S^&Tijr 
mfT^QujQpu^ gjhjG^as <S56u<3af?<s5«« §}^ip ^rpp^ 

/f<35^ msiuiTmTL^ Qp(ri^ Qsa^ u^ 

* 5 ^ uiau) 15 


II 
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^^SUt^<i,SLD ^dr£)i/LD !SLDf5fnl.L^p USO 
<s9u..w<5seff^s0 QuJiKSuQ^ lUITLD. U^l^lU SlTeO^ ^SO, Q 

Qusmi^iriTp Q^(L]ajiJu(Bih ^tso ^ jbpii^j Qj^i£j^.io (^^eQiu 
Q^fT^ids^iT ^ir^irthjtSpptriTj ^ssB ^^s/rff!<3sdsirs Garrem^ 
jb/tlLu^^ QLnpu!rir,S(^uiui^ G^iu^, wfhpm 

Gs mu^ub, QpDiupsa Qqj2so QiS^iuti^u:) LCi<3s&fj 

0ii 6FoU(S3f?«<s Q&jmru^iu €Q^<ss-!r ^puGip^ Qjrmu 

^irem<iQiu ^ir^p^rrm^^'/TLaj (sm l^it tn uiraLn 23-6i/^ 

(SiD'-^psrirpuusi&tr'^^ a^skp ^^■arrjrp0’'5d sk^piliuLL 

u^(f^;ipsiwsi} S&nk^^p ^d<sBji-, 9 ^^uu^iarrF pQp, 

uC-P^LD IDuSlfl^J} ^sSl^ih 

aiL^tii ^sssroS^sisrd airQ^ih ^)0i€»dfay/LO ” 

<QT(ck §SiJLCi ^IS^S^SSf SL.6 SJJu9Qs^, UHlSlB^Lb’^^ (Srekupp^ 
(otS iiiuSjryr^iL ” (ST63rjp/ Guij(^&T sh^puuiL 
GqjS Lbu9jnT6S)L- iDi^fep (^^f}s!DjriLjLb ptriEisd ^i^iu Qpesru 
j^Ub l9p eSsi^UJlhiei^^Lb 9 su<SB 9/5pirLDSSsflu3ffi) (oli({^LD, 

Gdirss)^ wn^jiir^ 

UISIS lUUUQSiSU UQ^SUih €LdQ^<oSr 

er!Si(^ a^isusosw ers^LLuS^d 

QufT'EJQ y^uiLjiotasu QuiriT<5S)SiJ QLDuS(^fr 

((^p^uSI&)ihuai}>-S2) 

“ Oj=JfQ/5(7^U L/ggl7/^ Qa=SjQ(SU€^l})LX}uSir 
^iiQiE0u usfT mfrliQuirp SLhuG\)iii 
Ln^^Q^Ltuesr LoQ^ii^ ^^ir,BjQ<^fr 
<sim<^QjrnuLi lSI&o mi3uff<a Qsfr^uQm'^ 

, . . . . {QsiS^-Zy) 

ueanuiiiSir (^efflnuu<ssr QuaeheSluj 

aesflwaSlir ^tsrPiruuiSsr asm-Osnen (rpesr 

GTeSLDuSfru Qun/rmsu'* (^6\}ds^mr-g4.) 

(ST^^uub uiTL — d)^6rfrr^]Lb ^/Siiusotrub. ^djGeueQ ubuMjr/rdi 
<^stnL^ er^eusrrsij tutrpd'i Q&jsmGub I 

ffStriLi^Qs^i ^uQu/t ^ eujpmiQ ejk^ 

♦ Civilisation in Ancient India. i, page^44. 
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LsC^L ^ * usosussnsuutl^L^ 'Qsouu^^sfrjr^ 

^/rso Q^fffiu 6iJ(^QmpssT, QuajiTsin^ Q<sil.u^p^ 

iB^si^ih ^skuLn uiuuu€sr(SUfrLD, ^ssisu a/0ii3/rj2/: 

^^Qs!t9si}>, 

QJL-SWj U0C9F, ^STlKSIj /J/ri_<SLC, (^<£E/r.®cS^iT, OsiruLD, 9^^sssihiS^ 
(30^f QuL^aihj uSojiLi^aan < 3 ;^ Qoj^iwsihy LiiE>sirssrTipswj 

^edsSlea^i S^ffltLiw^ u/e/slo, ^ ^^vuld^ ©iejOTiSsaj 6ac_, ssup^'j^uf.^ 
tL'nuLjf ^0^©, Q^<3Lifri!^f OufrdrQeTTQ^^^f str^ 

Sir&oih, Qoje^Qunr^^y Q<?i}>Qun^^j usssfluGun^^^' (P^u 

336 -ui.) 

(^(sssresi^pii^ Sin^^siT opskt^ suj^,mQ^ 

(oTf^u^ Q^erflsufrih, ^ssisu^ uuiri^ <sisQ ^h}<3SLa (Lp^ePltu 

m!LiT<se^Qsi) QisluluuulLQ <^^l^s's9IQso 

9ip!h^€S>SiJmS{T 9s\)j ^/E1<£B (^S0<35'^lLJiS<9j^iflPdj tSis^SiJQ^Ulir,^ L jt^i ij^ i t 

uiUB<i(T'sn<osr : — • 


*^Q[5ns(^ ^esijfiseo&iir ^smccouau y^sseufis^ 

^umirfl lusinesr tseoB^^ (Quires Fn fbSz-S^,) 

(s_taojr) se^ss^p ij/r/fsrasu, @o‘’o^ ^<ss)i^QuFesr<siii^Quji^pi 

UFj<SS <SUITFlTp ^<oS'ar'SS)UD &.&DL^‘L1 QJFlUj (IPP^'U Qupp^m 

vuiTBH un iliSItoor^ Qprr'^QiuFpp QanSlp^ 


‘ aFLDLj Qa^n&SppisiriSisr ^£v€ia‘S}j 


(^p3jiuF<^-2^6) 


^'SjQsan (5S)i—€s:>uj ^ffl^prrQcx'irpp u:iFp<k'6^>Fp 


aesar ^.■ssud asoeon ^esar/^j^rp 

.aJ©^6ZS37 ^^oSJOJluir ” ^iDo3dl(oLD3^^-aFi^p-2S.^ 

“■* uji^(ssr ^-c^pjijrp a^SlwaLo Qu(^ihuiT<sm-/![.6^) 

“ uFiDL^ uoj.ip’menr aniiitSlesr 

SQDl^u'& Q 3 FiiSiuSlok ^.(oSil^lUSSSf^ mFFF 
psmyi^ S'S^l'Eiaih^' (Hr^'-^"3S3.) 

UiriMLja aL^€S)L- QuFpS\)uio v3jS^ UUJIB^^ Qun^p 
iss3L^iussr&i }}f ^k'Bp S€iS)^uSlsu s~<smi-.iTih ^mL-.Quir^\\ 

* ^UlT^^fTsS. 
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« 68 »r^j 0 ^ Q^[t^(^^€arsinl>j §>^eif}aj &.<ss)L^tu€srsij iDiresr 

^ssisudu/rmp Ljs^<3^Qi<ssn usin^iu^s^s&f^id ^^^inirLa, 
c^szDL- lurrujrmr (ip^eQuj<ss)6u Q^iuiLj/d Q^u i^2sOu 
uu^^^ji5>^P(^rf!uj < 500065 (^ 0 ) (ipmLi ^siisOfTLap Qu/r<S(sSlsi)2so. 

lUfTUUQ^fBSSa €Q(T^^^a9s0j ^ ^ ^<SiJ p <oS) p Ltlk^JT 

QJ/r^ LD(^^^eu^^ljci ^ILj^ 

eQ^e^dfS^ii^ id ^esiL. girsyiua ^6sS<£s\3^ ^Ld «^ 0 ® 
Qp^eSliu Q/^(2?Jp/i533r/Tc® <STgzfrsiy0LQ euirsQiu^pireC. 
Qpps/rs^p^io^ usoG^iTL^sd^dsiriLjLd ^/5lpp(^ffliu ^((^<sQ^So 
dfS^ SU^IbQ SUi5^<SST QioUmU^ G^torfltsvirw, ^mn5liLjLdj 

(ojff&ssr (ipQ^ww QajTsth <ffT6\)ii> 

pfruesisr LDpQu) s^is^il) pil)Ui§ff S<50(Lp Qsonsth 
LDirsmsr'jD Quir(7^Qeir^ ^sargsr Lcrrissr^^ lunetjui isunffl 
<Sij(rjr€sm fSf Qsrrem’i^piBQpfr a/^<a/^u Quuj0 LL'itstrJ*' 

sresr^uy utTL-^'ihf LjpJy j66~id G<9=ujiLfeffl6V Q/y(o<su^ ^<oaypiLfuy^' 
etmu^m b£iQ-ff‘L-Q^<ssiffiji3(o6\) “ @(i5u^©^<T0 

{Political Economy) <5T^d ^puuLLi^(^uu^ih ^^^eoeSltuh ^(Syj^ 

^eJOT/rG^ffl/rir ” erm^k ^SL>rrzff (^^^UQpuy LSIpeyjLD QppeiTsopQp 
Qptri^eo S‘Bs^ Qu!T(iijjsii rr^n ff (B^a^^en ^/Bpp(^ Qwis^l^lu ^eas&r 
^uBy^ QinrTt^uSleo erekueiDp /sear^ (sSleirdaa a?>-ipuum. 

G<srT<^so/rili ^uGuitq^^ iu it ismG err en ear ! 

Ejmrth (Lppsfrec^ ^eidL-<s(^u GuirQuirear (Bfru^iriu SenikQ, 
dip feirGiseiflear idirear ^eaypd <s/r d? evd^ fsCd uir^esemL^Ld mid 
^ired^^io <5Tps(^esypaj ^uGutuir QutresrQ^iurrQ^ pekidirear^ 
€a>p<s <sirppp(^u i9pir€a)>5seayaj ^Qusi^uu^frs LdfrjdleQiLt^^, 
rntdideuirsf^u Guffl^id ^dsQp'l, Ge)JLL<s(ipm 
^mQ(^ ? Opmi^etflsOj ^<su eii(^esyLdujrrm ^6aaf},s(^L-6ar^ 
(Lp^eBiu ^iup<scd<su Gu/r(f^efr<s2sfnLjLd 
€x!irfkQ<d G'^s\>^Ld G UfTo^iUBj ^ireBfflLj^LdULL.is^earLdj 
Gp/rmris^ (yy^seSitu ^L-pmsayjru uLLi^sarmjaBsrBe^ lusum eQiuiru/rrB 
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sav <3suuso<s(^L^^ LB(^^iuir<s ^p.wQ oim^ssiit. 

Qsouu^sn-jr^Q^j 

“ SLUQJiJUJ ij>0ieiQ^ arrGsarQufth ^ 
uiu&jrefT qjj£lut lueuesr^ ^(^s&')sajw 
SG\)ii^0 ^^'sSip qjDihQuiuir urrss^ 

t5J<SU/F^0/E ^mplLflh @6U/50/fiT !SUSlD0LJLjlj} ’* 

sresreijLEij ^<s p/Stio, 

Lueumrir qS/Ssotlc/t (5Z337 S3r<®6i)tx> 

QurrsurQ^^'Sl s^^'u^'Sl Quiu^th 

(Suerr/EjQtSQp 

i^pevrrjpJfB ai^puuil- <s5;re33r<s. cuojm/r 

pin /5;r<S)«(syf?(5^0/5j5[/ '^<23«550tD^ ^ Q^s^iup Q u/r(i^an ss^y 

Qp<sQiULafr<35f i3=!rjr/rajLCij i9p^^sfr, >35smi^uf^ ^ekumeuirLD. 
jpj’^ ^irjrn-iuih Qujnr^jrrr^ili 9ppjr^jTir^LD 

u^uQiuitsu u^ppuuCJB eump^, 

Lusuesrir — FS3r<5suLD pisp ^e^sic^ Qpped 

Qu0^Q'3=iju i-i^esrs tBiT;^ih 

gpsasrQ u:9sfflfr llQuu iL®i^9)pts^ 

^thQsSsJ 90:0^3^^ ^® 0 a'/ror ic^p ! ” (i-jpt^-^d) 

(oTiSifT /6 isQs i^iTj Lj/r'SMU^iusbr-/56jrLBirp85sr QfSir^Sl^ ^iT^p^psOJrsi) 
Q psSlULJLj(^LD. ^(oUSU/r^J l^fTiLl^io La6Qf5^(3^^ lUSUeSTiT 

(oTebrusiiir QCoiTiSSLD ^jrdiiujr Qppt^iu 

euKpeviTsQerr. g)Q; 0 STr QQir^^ ujev^ir e9tuir 

uirjT;^ Q^f^iup^sxjiTfrS^Lnj ,T5ir(5rf)^ili ^pm LSskLjLhi piB 

^sp^^ lB(^^iuit<sp pfiiQmciJir Q^fTSsrsir OTs^^tb ojeuesr 
jriTQjir, piBi^/r d^^vis^ lj (B piuiEiS(St^<iff 
Q^[r<oSJ SLB ioT€STLJ^y US' p — p^'S(^ QldS^ UIT^€0^ f$0(B 

* ajQJ6sr€Buj0u0ffl^0(r^&o Qih0e^®®JSfULJL~L-^Lh Q&^ihQ^ft^eonei 
tunL-QmLD Qupp^Lonesr /Febsu suums<^j pirm Ljpuu^ih Quirpj &vwir 
&!ianijsQ&fr0^ (SDibpif Quffpi LB*iri(^ ^<ss)l^<s(^L-^ QuiuirQ^p 

<iU6fruui}) Quit 0is ^'Ju (tpPiffl sfsbr ^ ih uLLu^vsnh <oJ€ku^ Qu^^w, 
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<Saifl Qecirm^i! Q’^ir^sou u(Sl^sCiriOj jh/oq^ ^jri9tufr 

GTmSiiJ^ Q^s^ub7<s<s <s(^^uu<SiSTO^. Qpm^LL®<s <xfnup 
uil^isj-SsiLh (ip^eQuj SL-paes^iru u&mms&9iQso 

^««s/r3ti^jytb Q^n-^mir LS(^^iufr& ^^sQmpmir. ^snk 
<Sl 1^ 61f^.®0iL '^a)L/®DLj’’ <oT<SST^‘LO QlJUJT ^SUITSSeiT^ 
uirmsi^tu>T^{U ^TuQ^Q^rrio <ormuir. j§)sif Qjrd^soirihj iBp 
^/rsopQp, piW3^ Qp^^ptrsiTiju Qu7s^j La6;Lc>^iu infnr^ 

apmpp p(L£6B<s QsrremL-mir. Q^rrm^sir ^lB 

ipp 3^(ii^s<SQ]^L-<sk Qp’os^L—UJSUii' ^sisoiT, 

Qpp BiTsdpQp j <str^ifiuyjih uiLiptssr^^ svQ^^ (sv-i^ -sSIluit 
uirirm <9Ji_LlL_.^sa>^i= Q^irikp^ Gjrsk^u^j i9p ^insop ^p(^€m 
rBisk^th uir<smLs^ /5/r® ^ss^L—ikp^ QjrmjpJiM 
<SiJjrs^.r^ &^u^jQ<5^(^iTsSrr. 

u/r®Da^ ^jlQQlu lUfrS^tJ^ um^urp (^mr®s5)7.T<sp ^l 9 
p<sp^^ piiQ €9Ll.L-6iJiT<9> <S7t irps^tr^iLij piB^pu GiusmsdofT 
Lc^mrui Lfiflf^^LCi ptSlpir <sup^<sfk<3s^Q soQ ^u upQiLjiB suikpes^ui 
lUfT^th ^suiT<ssrr piBp Qii^fi i^Quj QusQsurr jr/ruSlmiT. ^tSp 
m«65siT Q^fresr^fSiTijr {usussr Gjrsk^ili Quiuinriii 
wiBp^psr Qjr^u^j ^ Q^^irmr^ir lusumir^ (STm^f^ ^6 Uit<sf^ 
up^u LJiTi^ip^y lusussr Qjr^^ Q^iri^ 

QLD^s^iriji i^^^i^T^QsSiuir Q^irssr^ii srmQp ^fStnjT 

Quir^s\)ir^Ln aS/srr®*^ ^ipujrrrrsi^ i^sosofrir 

Q<3rir6sr<3B Q If svsnir LB lb^slb^luj iT a9(T^^<ips^ dS0^j luw^srir- 

^((T^SSfT <o7SSr(f^k. (QsCU. U<m. 333) Q ^ IT m ei it (^&T 

LBF<S<SlTdJlt ” (orm^LB UlLl^LJ QlJIUiT SUp^EIf^Qp^l, 

(IppQ-S^ LBlTSmsi) LBiUS(^r5 Q^iTL^^tol) &i^<9^UUn mi L-.6S}LBlUITio 
^uQuiuir toijpiwSiu Qpmuir. ^jl 9 urroB^iS^ 

suueS'sk Guujinr^ 'SvpiEJ^LB LBiTr^iia^^ (sr^intr^S 

QJ/5p Qp'Sk^ <3^^/5^LB SL-SJOT®. ^LB LBITn €r<Smu^LB 

pSp LBJ'SB^LB^^ {^sku^LD Q <3^ fT .k <sB ^ LB Q IJ IT (T^ StFI ^ IB 
^mpl ipifJofr^BLB &w€sf!^<sp “p<s<s^, iBp<s, 

U^ S7JI fSUq^LB^ 
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i^wQ^ih urruiSlssT 

€uws OAiroki^QjjiT iPlLl- 

JS/Q^IS ^Q^ih ^riQpJi (SurTfrQpu) 

Q^n'(^<S(^U ^IFQpJj ^uLi^L-eST <s>>i ^ 

Q^n’em’L—Qs^.nV Cc^trjysssT 

(sreku^ ^<5y)jru9iQs\)^ — -^0 OiSJOTaysjr^ , 

^ i- — n JT j <sfrirQi^ (si'ssrjpj G^frsos\ju ulLl ljs\'su&d<S}^ 

^iqLCi ; — tn^'tutrjrLb^ ^(Lpirs^u^ts>n<3=^ 9^ i^!rdr u-^ sid^ 

LjS^<6S^<3F G€Uc1^<o?^1 — J •^/h^foSTta^ Q SUIT ^ <3T<sGiStru^ Qtll f rtTT @f >( IK 

QjSfr(^^iLjLh j eu/r^^^si; — ^u^uQjr<^^iji^ 

0 ,/iy 0 Lziiij usSi^ir, l/(^ 0 , ^sQ^sfr^ih, g)s\) 

eVhJiSUij dF IT ^ <5B IT lU J SU 3 t < oU IT ^ fU/f «Fl£), SID^S^lli (oT SSI ^2J f6 

Q^rr(j^^u^Ln ; — mSsi'cF^Fir 50 , 5 ^', ^ssdl^si^ 

^jrd(^j LnmrLjj g)'S77m/ryfL/, ^0/r55/r^i, ^&Q'juit ilSbi^ stria ^ 
LDtrirthups^t^ 6i] tr JT IT s IT <ssr j (^inQi^/SIsutrsiTj a_ 0500 c 50 y 
€iitrG(7)^Sj — <S 3 r, ^ssTei-(^i — ssr <oT <osi ^)] Cci dr^pilj 

uilJB<sn<siT€sr. ^szdsi/ ^smt^^GseS Q^i'&rfl/^irGs&fl 

(SsflekjpJLh ^ia sit^sm^Q^, g)p350LD^ tuirssr 

Qurrq^in eiisinss mrrpsia stressrs. 

@( 5 af) ujr^ Scsttl-^Q^ iLjinsrr u^pp Q^trt^^trsfr 

ff^io ^psiDLo GU/nUfi^ Uooir msssniria ^i^Lnirtssflssu 

Qup^j Gptri^ safr(3fP, s(^i—<sir ;^®5srr Q^iri^p 

/SIp&DLDsdoirs stnl-if^tLfLh <suth^mTsm. 

“ UOS^ (sS)‘^tSS7^0lj) LDtr a n L-L^i rSLDii30Lb 
cS^QJii^s Q-streoso^u) lumsur^ 

<s£!^m(^ir ^LhOLotrS sk-t^s 
Qatrsssrp^eisf^ ^iup;8vu se^<£E<si‘iT " 

(srm^il^ LuemflGLnsBoO lui^ssnrria QpefBiuu uGih. ^tsujT ^ 
Q^rr iasQsrr lum/SJj ak.trssjrs QpuQsu^m^thj ^ Qsrrssa 
PyiTLLQ ^'dSltU (JiSU^lLfLCij (SUpS f^/TLLQd SihinQ SvBsVLLf LCi L9p€>^lh 
piBipJtrp utrirtTL^L^u ul _ sot . j)si/su/rjy y^isRsir uso 

* ixessBQuois'^), aiT^p-lSt 152. 

K Qu^f 5 /r« 55 J^-I 9 , 10/ -U) ^ISju cS>f(^dDU^ a/!o02ir. 
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eu^:)<3BLj ulLl- uii9/dS Qup)/6i(i^fi^ 

m(r^Lnu!rh\)&^si) eQQ^ss^ti ssudso G^^J^^LLjLc, LB€rr(^ 
eQiuiruiTjr^es:)^u Gu^dSu^ih^ u^euoinss ^ 

Goisir a_ui^ SL.omi—ffdS'tLiLh, eQiuiruirjj G< 3 ^iu^ Gu^^iu 
evfipstnrs Gsrrsku^ Qpm ^)ir^'S£(Ttrii G^t^suir^/)^!^ 
Qpp Qpir^sa G^uLJLhtr<i<s<sfJ 6QiuiTuirff},^m Qpp (sSlQ ujrr 

jr^ ^a-eu/rjTQpLD Bsouu^-strjrpQ^ sSltfi^ QirGp^ 

s/r<SDpsa9^m <5L-.s\)yr® iSS/rea^piS^ih ^puulLl- ^ispii9.^ <a/0ui 
jlyujusdsiru ^ssr^ iuss)Laajn-p^i . 

“ sujislitju LD(^iSiQp sfr6m(oL.n^p 
utumefT (SiJ^iLir lUfSi-esr if 0 a<ss}SCLjih 
seoi^P 0 ^ 0 <sSp LjeoLoQuLLiT u/riseir 
siso/5^0/f^ s^mpiLjLh ^ieo‘Sj0(§'/r eneffiffiiLiLh 
eiJ 6 m<sssi(^ili sf 6 ik<smQpil) s 5 <sik<smpi(^ ^rrihjSQpii) 

^exjih Lj€S)SiLit}) Ql£iis&iu eSss^snijU) 
usiftsuesrir ^!flp0Lh issir e^Qit^ua 
uiLu^^tx LDuSliH^ii) u0^^ ^eS^ui 
StlQih ^(^<sS^ 6 SI ^ SiT 0 £h ^ 0 S<SS)SlLjLD 
^SQpi}) ^a-iB ^®0ih 

LLiT'^gti ld€S!^u^ld OurresT^fijQ 

eS^0wsev QeupissaisQuuiir L^etrih^ sgul- ajpSuun 
euerrisp^ miUiSjQuj tseisns^’bsc icpu^ih 
un^ 3 u<oS)s Gprfli^ u0^u uemi—Quirf^ 

siry^iuif <ss_05?u_'/f semQ(^^&DL^ uiiri * /p n./r 
iifiSijriQiS'SsVU unpSuiT Q^^(^ULjU U<50/5/f 
u/TtfFSsy/r (QjiT^feiiiT umesffem <s:S'ie\)(^Q s (T Si 
§S<SrfB^ Q^/Shhp QSSLSaTLD&S} ljSl0d<oS>SILlLO 
sfru0'}) Q<s^u 3 LfQ^ilj 0 rB0i}> 

LB/riiQs^d) «0/ffl0DSr^ Qsfr(^ 6 \) 0 i£i 

s<sm^j<sh- e^‘Bss7;00 Lc.(smmf ti i_/r«5W0Lo 
QuireijQf^iu Q£[Ti^fM0,}> f5<^s&)Jo 

&!r30Lo QprTsSlesi ^ssrm^ih 
S ^uS^ih Q^yL^uSl^ijiu) Qpn ^sou^ Qu0aQu 
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uQ£^<^ Qiff^djeS^eeru uirwOsQ^! LciT'is^ih 
(^ipeSi^tLD lurri^^ii) (^jfmQp^ (osoq^ld 
tSUQ^eSi^ eu^^^/Dtsi sfriKSth 

^d^lhQupm- LDSTtSp Qu0l}iL. (T GS^0iS(SSiSVL{lI) 
^seS^effTu l 9 p^isS'Sesr lutrmQsin® 
u>^sS(SZ!r^ (sS<s!nk(^th LO(^^ifu unrd<3i(^LhJ^ 
tcffij (SiJtTffl (SustriB^ik (o^irisjQaj 
cB&s aS*^ ieQqjlL Qu!tQ<s 

«ff6U/F^0 ^(J^<aS!p Lje\)LhQuajiT LDfTiSSefr 
(otSu^tsurr gp/ ^<g^ (sSIfB^(5aijTu ujruLSjb 
fi-si) LQ^&p Qsni^Quu®^^ ^-(Sij^ih 
LD/r^c# Q-3=ffl LD(!^{kl(^Qs^<^ Qjduj^ 

cwesbreasr ( 30(^5 ,9^€m€ssrQpih 

uczRJTsWJaju u(^^iLfth usirQwirir (sSetrssQpih 
Q^uja^Ssw^ sthiJIiij/r <sx>sisS?jsar eSlm-ssQpixi 
siTT^iurr Qlcit^s^ ^Q£!^ s^srrssQpih 
'^eSliuit struBp (^u.aan60 eSIefrdsQpil} 
QisnssiL-isisBdo los(B^<s s<5ix>L^Qsrj^ (sS&rdiSQfii}} 
@«534_ii5?«DZ— . L^ears^l'^ uairQ^nn- eSlan ssQpu) 
^I6\3ih(^iiir Qj(oS)iruLSl/b sd/t sB&rdsQpu:! 

eS}som(^(Su* 20 Ou ui5'^«a//r L^eer/^iSId) eSI<sn 
a^G)u(T^i}i uemL-fEi s/r<si/si'/r <sS<3(rdsQpuj 
GTe^ emi <Sii (nr) u^tu/r (sSoDiDihG^fr^iij ^emt^ 
LD^^UUooQ^aQpth SL-pUocC^JJQplh 

euerriE^^ ldluieiBuj ^(Siri^(^S(30 eS (^s<sisis 


^<^(SUJT^, ^lUJDSSiStLILb Ql3^Ujp<SS)<SlL\Ln!r€Sr L/S3ar£„a»«SsT?<® 
QsiremQ sQujiruirjr^ Q^ij^ OuQ^ia Qo/r0s^ o«j>£_«0a) 
Qtim^m^jrp QufB^th ^iSlcnfredBp^ <sjdp€srk. 

Qjiresisfluppir^ Q^aP^sixsuQpLii Bpssu uetDi—p^ <su6^ 

^jr^ek otlL^l <^<ssr^tjb ulLl^q^ld 

luir^ofTtsiir^ Quirpy^ Qeij/risk^LD -sysi/fiwir IBM'S: 

(^pdo LjeksTSSiL LnFLJirs • wsssflC^uys^sCiiS^y 

** (SutrsssBs LDjnSli^ su0Qu!T(^ 


12 
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STilifu ^uQup^ ^(3QP^ u^miurTtsm® 

<^Ll.UfLfU Q-lUfTiiG^fr (^tiSsZJTOTr.” 

erm 6u&f£l<s<sm' Lfsi^u uiL.is^(t^p^ss^ strmsr^. 

g)si/ eu5SJ}fl<sir piria usidl^^^ 9puLf<i Q^pu, §)uLJir^ 

sgQuu.t, Qu(^>ij(^i^iuir <sj€st ^eussisaSssr jrirsuir, gjojiT&dsfru 
ujd/6}{u eisirsd^r^y si/0m ^qj m}LbQuir^Sssru ufriLi^irSi: 


“ ^uu/T <£€£luuir Qu(t^w(^u^ euirmsUsQir^ 

Q(^LJLI€S)i—UJ ^sn (^i5iDjr%(^i^sn‘p — puiSl^ 
ijS^Lup-QiLJ (^3s3ro5]«OcF GfEiTsQmnam siT(^ 

B^pmt^uj jjnsaa Seo^£}j.'^^ 

usmi^iu SitrsiipQ ^ j piBip lckSS^ suu'k) Q^iu e 9 

'€pi m €iji\)sd€iJirfr u9(f^i^^esriT, .asisO^^Q^iLi siDL^iuir’^ cSsold 
Lj^ir LDrr<$<55QT (oTSST WQ^th LB i^p£f Q LD 3^260 p Q p ITlL. IT IT ffO 

^00^ ^<sssrir uu®LD. suu^s:'^ k®<s<si sQp Q^pisot^ ^ffl 

iLfik ^iirscpQj^i ^QT>3= p®iLDfr(n^^ seiDir Q3=irpp(^ 

LDiTiSs^ 3sir<sQii^u^th uiLu^m^^id asofijas^nir €^str<saii3 
su ulLl^q^i^p Qpmu^ ^souu^<sBirirpj^<i <55L^&)ir® siros)^ 
u9p ^iTfSssrs^irih. < 3 i&Djr (sQ6n^<5SLCi-35uuso^2&ir (^s<siT>sr <s(^) 

„^!S?n^,^0/A <a)9to77,S0. <S<^jrpSi>~^<oS')ippp6)).'j QtFOTT^r 

sQlU GuQ^LD ULLu^^lEJ35SfflsO ^<^<SirSi)p^ €iD€US<SLJ UlLGu^GrT 

SsCLL'Gj^SfT^vv (Light-House) QurrekpQp ^sii (sSl€n<i<s 

QpLD, us^^QiUirn ^ PS/TiSEi^anh ^ppisisrGDLbp Qpsk 

(sQsniksS 3h.l^UJ^, 

^uu jriTOJiriT. — Quirmesfii^ j/r^sKUJ rsQQej 
0uf/^^ LuirdsisrQuiQeo/iSi 0(sroL_u5?<szoi_ f§l<sbr(^i^ p(r^<su<ssijjQLUfr0<3ijiT siremr 
QeiJiT&sr(^p Ourresr esBffn^lmuj injosn—tjuiiir ; s^iuu ifn^rrfr. — j^juuL^Qtu 
e90<s)^up0]i5ii QinQeo/Ss @(sa)L_u5)(S»z_ i^mi^m <^(^<sua ^0 qj€S)jis siroraf 
Qoj'irisik'i^^ QunesreirfijjupKSiDLu ^<5S)L-.ujnh* Qu0E/0if. ojesdis urrwrrrr. 
— lB^uui^ QL£>Gs\)/Sd @s®t_u5)wroL_ i9dsT(^io §?0QJ Qufr06u<s^ffs ^rrem 
Qeun€ssr(^P Qunm esflnn^isisiuu uneL'irir” 
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a_STr (sQiLuruiTit^s&r ^ £ z — ^ ^ 

^ibtxsirr usmt^djisdoir-s G<sir^(Ei Oa^iWsii 
^^0 Qaismu^iu Q^sn<3s[fluLj(k<Soff Qppsirs^^Q^ ^jrt^^irsmirs^ 
^'s^uys^uuil. u^(^ii^€sr. Qu(f^tk <55/rtl.(6/ €iJi^<^<stBQso ^s<SB 
omiresmfjp sfreup ^siii<su ulLQj sui^u Qu!r^<3sir<i 

0m Si;63?5B<S,f<®0m ^0L_/f QppSiUGUJ- n-p Cp<55® €iiinr^ 

uis^ UjT^ <snr<ssu ULl-L-Sisr (oTsk^taj ^LJU<oy}L—<siSffl^Q&=si)&^<i 
srrSj ^£jsu£j <aQL^!Ej<sisfflQ <3^fEjS<^ ^fT^saiT ^ir<£F ^BmriLursi) 
^ STiLCui^ Q^iipsar (STsk^ub Qpsk^}irsi><^snfrso <sQ3rTiEi(^Smpssr. 
g)€ijp^p, 

QtsrBiup-L^smkuQu^issip ^[rikiQiu €^Q<suit^ 

cgy5OT/fiO=j!aS?i <s(^<sa)p-^ iFtr^Qpa'S} Qj^-sj(^ih 
a-SX)0®B^U Gu(^^j^d .SfiU'SsO <£5T«@LD 
isSJsC^GlDL^ (StDSUUL^iSUr (sSuj^ (SiTLil^LUSlI ” * 

Q^^Qisairir <3jsopp piraQs 
(Si}iSLjGu(r(^<sir Qojisrrisi^ijo aeirQiSi/^ (Suit i^iesiad 
QaiTu^G>juir iFh^pj} ^3uek au^ii^imL-. sSlojiskL^isoi}) *''j' 

OTSztr sw0m Qu(r^LbU/r(^p^LJU<os>L^ tuis^s^irso ^smir<s. ^siffiu 
Lfsirir Qp^<dBiu OuQ^d ^<oiTyp(ipsLj uil.isf.ssT in sir ^ usihiu^ 
aTT^eoasSssT Q puipaaour ULli^muuir2iso (ippeQiu sup<6lso ak.pLj 
uGsismeispm^pu uisf.uuskiiTa(^^ ^aarrsop^u Gu(f^is ^Qs)p 

* [Qu/r^sfr] iSlsfrQssr^i sesrpesi^p anmQoj^ su® mQ^is^iu 

(Su&SaSISssT ufssiuuj Qp^^'^ss^niU) QaaSuSl'B^iLi opmuiu sti^issip 

u3Qe\) LSJsfrQaQp^s Qassm-~£t (dus^ld auilL-^QpwGu s^iusunrfta&r 
Qurftuj aikaa as'hsoa^ tijssiL-uj awir uilu urrs&p 

a%s(rs «Tr^^(^d(^iD sSl^tmu rnsLirs^d ^amp 

&wl 1G LLfrnssLD. - 

•f Qj^a Qad}G<SiJfr6S)iT ^sufr ^isopjixup. QsiJilt^ sf<siJir oasu 
(2'uff0'Sotr S}uaSd(^di aerra/ ^sumQpssiutu QasL^QiuTis, ^mssr^ 
sssu‘2e^{Ljss)uuj ^sissrp rsmli^eka&kTj @^Sev. 
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UStksri Q ^6S>pf5pSin6U<S 6W^®i> 

Qeumjpj Qpirek^ih' (sreku^io ^lui^eo^eo. 

“ iB^s^^sopeuisk Quit 0^ <s[rs(^m 
Q^n^eS€iD<3=^ 0^iT^<ss[ iLnss&r 
6Si(SiJsSiQ^[^£^Jlh 
* &.&)(^Q<3^ujd ^(SDpuL-ir^ 
eun<^(Tp>sih^irr uo'^isouQuir^ajsxjili 
LD^uQutt SL-pUJTUUmjUi 

LDirifiQ,?u.!ijLjih u^suihQunsti 
dfBesBssr^ Sso^Q^psiiu) 

Ssop^esB^Si^ 'iffuuiruu^LD 
^(ov m^/^tuiru ueouekri^u:) 

(SUSTU}Uj5liUn'€S)U> 6iJI5^ 

<SiJ<8StJLfQSiL- <2y6V<SVi 

f L/a9Qu/r^^^u LjpihQunsQ^ 

(Ii^S<3S>pisjS LD(sSluekfL-lh^^ (uil I^OTUUlf 

&r^ ^irSi^uf^ik uiLu^mp^eo 3^jr<s0<SB^ ^pjputn^ 
os^LD^iuJr(^LCi ^eupjiSleo Q^irtp<sijjr<^<ssr^ i^eB 

issijr u9lL® (Sr«OT6OTB<j' 3rlE!<3SW QpLKSmUlLfLn 

<ordj6V^6ij mm(ri^<s eSlstr^Q SpQ^pear^ ^esr^ih, ^p<S(^LC>^ 
iuir(^ui uskTL^WiSBeff^k) Qp^Qajtmrssrmeu Bm t9m 6U(^ai&fr 
eupQj^do eQ€tr{Ei(^ih, 

** ^rfldr QJis^ SiSiruiBu L^stsSiLjth 
^IkJsSim S(I^IS1<S/S ^(SS)L-ILjU) 

(suL^iL^u iSipisp LD&sisffa^LD QurTeoT^u) 

(^u.Ld^u Sptb^ ^SQpm Sf®^u^ 

O^mSL^^ (^G^SL-P pi®0U> 

<5/®sa5<£ mrrifiiL^iii srrs&ifiu uaj^ih 
J ^GSS'Q^ih § sn^sp pfrdsQfiih 

^{BuJSifw Quifttus^juD Qib&Buj e^em-Lp ” (uiltjLGjruuirSso}. 

» Sf-WSlH 

f Quit ^sstfld) Q<sFiT^€sr^ LfeSI Qppfimjr uSC,® Qoj&fl Quup/S, 

J mipua^^^ikGSis, 

J etry^SLD^ufirjitT, 
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sp£UirLi/T/f?< 35 (STr^ ^(Tui G<s!tQ^<ssc GuiTfij^io uemL^u 

Qufr^<s<3fPiiiy Ses>pL, ^sirei^j otsbt ^supssyp gtq^ 

^fr2i30S<3fflsd ssiisu^^iu i9skLj G^^iowir. 


QJIMU 1£ITSS<^ ^llQuiU^ QuniB0^ 

u(Sl^^ (STetkr^nu usuOl-zt^ 
sesiL-Qps (SutfiS epiui strsu soiui ” 

<srsk^;^ Qeouu^dsfrsr tsuuf^s&f^iso ^irssws. ^iBip eQiuir -uriBs^ 
^<i<sirsc^^> eQerr/isiQiu Qu(^i 5 ^<^^ld LQsir umj^u 

uiUB&Tsn^. 


** QisQ^s^^u us^Qurreo 
rsQsdSesrm iB^Qesr(^9>Q(^{r 


6u(S<sij^Q eumuQLcrr^iE^ 

^LDei\^ tSi pQith ^uu nsiTij^ 

Q^fr&reu^u. iSesisuL^iT^ 
Qsrr^uu^S-fSJ (^<ss3pui-.n ^ 


uevu6i!arL—LQ 


Q^n^Osnessris^ jS^CJ^s&ns** (utliflLaruuirSso) 

GTssTs s6i^®Qds/rm<s. ^dje9(uiru/rfR<ssfflio^ sl^id '3ses>jru90S(^iB^ 
€U0sS<sir^ ^rru^ eQ/D^ih u^l^/ei<x^ ^ssr&frtssisu 

Qiussrusm^ ^e^Cosuirir ^,s3)L—iL//reiT<s Q<s(ru^d56rr/rp 
^t^^esr Qjresru^^ 


** ^eoijs0 ^(^eSIjb LfeothQuajir w/rsserr 
(pa/'Ssv <mir^s^^ eSiBfi&Dinj uiruLSfp 
^sv> uD^@p QsiTi^QujKd^^ 

LDiT^ieo^ Qd^ifl ”, 


srm^LD Bsiiuu^sinr^ Q^/ru.ir<35^[reo Smik(^Ln, 

Lnd<s^ ^ld i5/r® eQtL® jUfm^iu 
Q<^sk^Lo Quirq^ifT ^jriLu^ eaiB^trirs^. 

^irojir^ LnQsoiu/r (ipfSeQiu ^euspuiMS-is^^Lh (ipp 

iSITSOpQp PSUlL£i&J/r ^Ja^Qpmp (6irLl.U^lLjUh eUiTppSLd 

Q^dj^ih <su/5^ Q^iu^ Loewf}(^4X5<®2su ^0<a9 luirirtraj 

€XJ(rii^^u L/«\)uuL- ^ p<s<s^, ^ir&Jir er&rujj^ 
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OTsar <siT€muu^LD. ^hejQs. 

LfsmmBiu irrr^m (Stsotl/swost /5/r<55L///? srsw^ii fuafflx^iu jrir^ 

^itsbB ojiTss* G<3srr^® ^si^lsst Qtssrm u^ih 

aiOTf?GLc<®§5U ^si; euj^eSL-.;^ suii^^LOy iQp €iiirsoir 

Q^^oj €ij(^Qsst/)€^, ^sup/Slp Q<spUj 
&eSso /5LCi (^skQ^ir Qpp dsirs^^Qp slLis^uj Q'3iira9io<3i(^u^ 

SLLi^L^fssd^ih QL^uuesiSij ^ssrj^Lo ,siT(osyiu uG^ssr 

pm Qsum^u^j (sB<sss>k<s<iii j Qlbi^lL® e^i—m 

Pisitu Gu,t(^lL <srrLL9i<^ <3=(r26i^a9Qs^ ^mjpjLd SL.6)rerrm ^mjphw 
ifk.^Sl]tT* <U'P^ (^mpiu 2OOO-SW0a^/E/c5Ll0 (ipm 
(^LL jSifSilir j;yj-<3F(7^Lh UiQstiu <spu^ G^m 

G<s!ti^ jr/r^/ffEi^ixi G^mu^ fip 

SSITS^P ^ibjQ<S QsOLniTiSB^ Ql—.<S(^LCi uirsiT^r (Pagan) ulLis^ 
u/rG(s2orr Qr^ir<i(^ <si}ir!T<s(^ i^m(^ (sSlmiEjr^ub ’’ 
^mjpjj ^Lj i9irQp^pQ^ {L^m&r ^0 ptSl^u u^^jrirQiflaj/r 
^j£} uSl(f^<s^m(^/r. 

Qip fSiTL^irQuj a.iT&Guir^LuToS'GO Q6 i>0 3frp 
(2^s33r® ^j<3FiTa<oir ^jj^rriLB Ge^iu^ 

eumpmpm ^fnUGiM ^mmfEJ<s«iJir<s, ^(EiG<s Geuf^ ^mmpij:.nm 
'^ir<smLndssr^(^LLij Gp€iJir^iuiEJ-s^ix.j ^ihdij Gpsuonp^nsffjm 
t9jr ^es>u:iS(^u:i ^uGurr^ih ^rretfsruuGiSlp uig-HjirsOj ^meuss 
tionu uirir<s(^L£i ^Gjrn-ui9iu ujfrp^/fflsjrsion ma: msup 

^m^<sQ(7^iTa€rririh, ^<^siJirGp g^JiiQjnr <ormp 
^L^eo ^sQ^Lb {^irsffl<sLb ^0 Gibio 

uirQp «sy/z5? i^j]5)<sffff/rm ^Gm<s uer^irm /k/* /n 

GsiruSi siiS^ub <35ir<sssru uGQmpm, ^0 

^irsop^io ^ii^<s35&n ms.<sau i^^iuirssainuB < 5 l _/ i 5 ^ 

Gpa^ib Guirtu jrir^/riEias mpnumih Qa^iu^Lb^ uQ/Dstrsi)^ 
^iriup Gpa^LbirQoj ^i^^ujireQ^ Gfsifli^u. ^(o/5<s Qa® > 
amirdOj ^mdjsGh- sM.a<s(LpiJb GuGjn^mribja^^ S^ir 

♦ “ QaisjSiBi^ ” — G^fr(^^ 5 , u^sLD i6o. 
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Q^dT/S)(r^m^ uj/r^ifl^sfrii,^ <S5>« sPzl.® 

Si-Q^u, ^®0 ^^QjrtBp^ ^£uj 

@0/5^ eQi^ih G^ffiiufTLn ^ili-ir/r<ssrry t 

g)5ira//rjp/, umr^L^s Ln<ss€fT^ 

^sm^tpuLnh u^ evi^ssrf^^,^ 

«/rs^<^P ujir&DiriLfili e3L-ir^iT<seQm^ ^&jf^ uesii^aj a_./5/5^ £!2o0 
l9p sit<so^Q^ ^ert^ih^!£li_ soirSp^i, i^ts, PitTiLG^ Qprr^k 
S^urrutririEj^m Quir6sr^p(^u usd sirjrssmims 

u.nru9mJi^, Qfi^iQujLc^rreffr Q^irssTQ^su^ : — s9ir^^d(^ 
§}m;6l ijJsiDU^iLirr^ Q^^frifip ^^susne^ d^ifloj sjj^q/ 

u^rrpp^ iSlsdsdfr^^ Qisd (^(^ulQsotit^ (^ifliLi6ij,T^ ^^^pesiLc^iutrsd, 
^u usiDifiiu Qs^frifip ^iSGyp^^ Qe^pp 

3i(^in Qu(^<5inwLLjL[y Gup (sQiusoir^, u&d^\u SBodeiyyuyiiBQsd Sp 
umGjfraSssr — <oTsst^ ui-sfr /^Ly 533700) Q^^/tlQ L£in'(osfliLfL£>ir<ssr 
LDBfrsrr^ Gjr fra^snir ^iBupQfs ^Qui^inruju ULLi—mir. 

^AemLDdBp rSlC^u ^ilLu Qp<5^u.iuQp luirih, uewG 
Op^Qsd r^i) so/6),i^ Qjr^sd/nh Qpnrifip ^ssypes&flsd <s€u^ 

<oiJ (B ^ ill u IT jnr tiSl 6ST j (^dstsTiu ^losypssrfiso ^snjriTsd a_s33r 

iu.nrear Gu(it^<oIdld<^<^ e2n«s^ Gpir^p -Bosm^hiuy Q^iskpl( 7 ^<i(^ 
Qld^u^sO g^!L/ iBedBoO. (^'mi^isrf}^ ibsdsd/6l,r^ir^sB^ luik^'jr 
pK ^inE]<s<siflQsd ^LD <ssySsO€{nuj^ G^^p^ eijfkppir 
loTppSsarQujir ^(^es-mMurrmr ujf5^jriEJ<S(^La jr/r^ p!5^jrm<s(^Lh 
u&niptu ^fs<s L9p0jp>i9^jLD ^trsmu uGQmpssr. 

Seayp^(j^ii5) esflmyp^^u Quits (^;6lp Qufrs(^La, Qutr/6)u 
umL— tussyuavp Gunrnlj^Seo stsot^O) lum^jr eufrsQiLjw^ 

Qsduu^sirjrp^ jiysmu-sssos siresypuBp sh^puuGudj 

oi'hsfreBp Quff;SiLfh, Sf^eSlir ^sQpw sso^iMi^ seumn 
u(fl(Si\s>} QojiQrspuy uirs® (^t^Qpil) 

SfTUjGuiTt^ SSOSQ® Sk-OSiUllJil) 

^emu^g^is Gpiru^i^ud ^emu'^eo luQuLjLu 

} SUlS ffLDQU^UJ ^,UjrrQjirS<StrJS *‘^UO'/rS 3 r Sfflp^ULL^' — - 

0D^a/<s2o/r. 
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^lusS^ S^eorrQpth &s><sQuaj 
Q^‘6srQp^ &lff^i}> ueor/SiL^Lh u^emii^LD 
€Ti£^€)/0 ^uLf opo^eSirp s’^essnuQpiii 
QsJt^k (^ispopija Qsii^w ii)^ffl/i£) ” <srmpi — 

jifS^iTtsap ^uQiu/tsuulLl^ tufh^jr enemas 

«(^Ln ^ luik^ir^ G^iuiqi^ ^ernUB 

Qj^sr si//r@Lb. tu^^jnsi^eSf^ Qurr(r^<sassn ^^euu^<s<3tf^^ 

^mjraS/D <SamG ^6S<s<s^ ^^<s€sr, Qpp ^/red^^ 

eu^ikSiu lUfB^jr (sQQf^Si^fks’SfTy ^ik^rru^esS i^irtn^isSledLCi 

uaiLn 72 — 75“iii uirt-^^dseiBi^LCi L9(^^ajfr<s<s sfrsmuuGith, 
^^suir^ <Sii ^fSiQ tussi6u<3) Qsrrid^OirLCi^ sQir^ ^ q^s.'E} fSBiriLL^irmp 
QufTuSI^LDt Quir<siru:iQso^tj^ i^th ^fTGO^^ed ^ 0 ^^ 

eorr^frQsiiir ? P5/rih evjr eun ^j6}e’jjrppios€fr (^esipi^psujrfrQ /5 ld 

QpesrQ^irss^ Qu(^einLa<ssi(u<s <struu!rp(^^ QsiiL 

GL^fTLib, f6Lb Cr^«F£i QjcumLbu ulLi^^. 

6uj2/(5jDm ” srmu^j g^0 0/5® m strsdCo 

semSsssr ^[^<sQs{rsm® ^iB3(^LbUL^ <sQu.irp<5kG(^ ! isiDSsp 

Qpiri^id eQtuiTLfirsnmtSB^ifsd ^i£)<5E0 ^<5mp&dsifLLjLCij 

jy^^io ^LD eujpjeaiu^ ^^^buulL® Gp^Cb fQBso (L/ 0 Di__ 

P^tLjLb flsdiLD&J OirddeOfTiD QpiTL-lijQ / mr^(^ 

^psdiridj a_tLf/f GU(^uu!r luireiiQ^Lb Qpir^p Jpj<ssyp 

eQiUiruirjrp <sQ(r^uup^u,6sr l/0<w <sfrsd(LpLb Q/50 

/Ei(^Qsirp Qpesrosrsoirih, ^iana^LbtraSsk , ^f^^ajireSlsk <su(ri^iEi 

mirsdLb uemt^siDib GuirsdGeu ^0.^ QpuLftb Qup/6l(f^<s(^ Qubssr 

u^sd ^(ulS^Sso. QPP <35/rsi>pGp eQ^fSiQuj Qpiueiiu L^edsujnr 
Quj ^0ei/aT(^Q///?^zi) ^iBiu ^/6)^ir ^mGfrfr ? L^tsoeuir 

QuQ^LbirGesr ^tb ^6vG(^uinup^<s^ir<s GLbpQs/remi— eSlir^^ 
Qmiupp G(^i^so (orssT(2/*dOy Qpir^^u up/6l /dub (ipsk 

Cp(g)/f Q‘S/r6mty.(^mp (orem'emijb <srdj<sij<srr ei^tuiri^p ^^ 003 ? 

Qa^iuiL^m G^rri^ Gsoidiodfr^ Ga=jr €r®p^€tnjr<sQsky GmitiU-jis 
Qptri^p(^ SsjTirsfr’'^ (sre^uG^ GpiusiJuusoeuiT ^(^eij^err 
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m/rth. ^suir (offsiu^p eij/k^eu Qjremu ^ 

** (5'sQ .55/r^Q/s0®iij (srezD^ /s<i(^La 

pear — srear &j^fE}(^iM ^<sijir / r/rt p 

aj/rsd ^/61<3S, ^u i^s^tsuir Quq^LnfrSosru Quirs^Q^su, (ij^p dsirsop 
esDdffp Qprr^ ii) eQiuiruirjTLj QuQ^^saciS^ir ^ear^sawi®^ 
^eupsmpQiu pii) (^irp^uj/r<s<s Qmfr<5m(B &j/kp Psdi&Qecn^u Ly.sj) 
(suirs^^ usi^ir a_STr/f. unssSQ iMsdso lu/r^fBiujrir&sr &ppdso4= <s=irp 

pi^ir Qf^so^ i~i^^ 0Vir0 oppeQiu ptrssB ujfhsdoir ‘sQpji! wiip 
^sv) eQiufrurrfB (urreiJir. ^£nssi<su isuirest^dssk ^< 5 rr CSrhj* t Qif 
srsar^iL Lnp(oi(^(r^ Lfsdsvir ^esS ^Qiuiruirff^ . 

S-.<^p^/r LD0p^<si/«^ ^ffQLdirpjr^iT isrskueijn' <ss)svp^£L//r. 
in^i'oSij'LJ U'ossri — su/TsaafiiSsar ^<snpsp^pp^^ir gt^ush^ uso 
^ ir<S(^ eQujiruirjr^ Q^s^iupeuir. Ln^onjr Q<suism(&^s^ir erssru 
eurr Qu/reir Q<^ijlj Q^sirsosixr. ^ei/ jrmjiSl ub^^iru QuQ^ik 
Q,sirsoso^irf ^<o!Dp^ir ^sirm Gu/rsk eu/reasflsejr ,3^!rpp/EJ Qsrrp 

p!^IT (^p'sSltU L^SdSUIT Qutu/f<3?(^ii Q LB p <9ii. /S lU <sQs)^tUp<SS)pp 
Qp0rf^sif/r<^0ii. ^^6ufr^j pirfEi G<s/rs3arL— Gpfri^^s&rrrp 
BpiliLju Quojit GupjpJ (sSlsnisi^mir (LpmSssrQiu/r Qjr^esTj 
szhcsp QpfryS^u up^iu ^suir Ln^ui^ ^ppszndfp Qpdr 
M'S(rim^ LD&irQi;^. dsffsop Qpiri^p 

GuQ^sinLDesiiu ^ •B^iT'S^'n ^^lurr^ siod? Qf^Q^ <sQil.L^mLn 
tuirQsoQoj, i^Ld Copd^LD SL^sm® sJBuupp(^uy ssm® ss&i^LJU 
pp0ii) Qu(f^<sQ Old(^0si/pp0ld im.IT s_^/r€)/«i/pp0Lb 
^(h^ius (SiDdP^ Qp/ri^p QuiTQ^msdotrQiu (oT^it uiTir<S(^ih 
UL^ Qi^irih^ <sQlLl—^. ^^ski(rj)J ^ihiB^ua m<sp Qpir^p 
sBujfrufrffl<3ELL^ Ktrin ^i^<ss)L£iU utl-i^Q^uump rSlojirp 
'a_3\)<55p^ /?5/r<ffi/Fd5 /jDd5«35siT 00 631 /5itii<S3)/J0« <35,11 Q<5yrsiTiSTr 

Qsussisr® Ln/ni9<saTj <5Ti^s\)/r QLCii^6iJ(^uun (^iii fsirs 

(P<SlIi UQDl pp LSl^l-jS6B(;^Lib Qp^ filS/fp^<S0 ^ssr^ OJ&iiLn 

luirp Gpir^fip ^ssip^sSp t-i(^SiJ^ ^6vS(u<ss ui/r0ii. ^p 
Qp^p^ensrr (3Tsosiifr(r^LD pu^&(^srrefT ^pu Gsup^szDiiidBrSsrr 
^pQexi Giuir^ p^, Qp^ srear^Lb Gurr^ 

13 
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Qujsi>sC(rLD ^ 0^0 ^jtlLi^ ^p 
jpii dSiLDii^ i—^ eumptria, fQSssrpp (oTsmmriEis^ aj/rei^ih 

(ipp£iJLj Qujpjpdd ^smsssTLcs, ^sm^siLxnutrm- SrQp 
Qiu ^^ssstit^Q J5LB f5rrC.L^^&hrL^/rssT Qev ^(i^Sip.iki<s(^Grr, min 
Q'pa^ppirir «^o®L-./5^0<£0L£i (srsm^sSpmp /bssr&DLDsQerr ^^p 
0 ^ pam cF/rs37'(2;r’m. 

“ ^3Stl> ^^iT<SlSf(^!JuJ^ ^<SS3S^s3eO!T 

sffiE:^« QpcsDL^turr ^ys®^ ’* 

** ^mGSij^iLjtjci &.uus<sw snetssruiT su'Sewsi^efc 
©- 0 ^^ usuff ” 

<srmu€SiQj Qu/rujuuir QLi^iri^<serrdrQ(^. (Srd^eo/rth Quir0eSp 

L9^i5^e5?®ai ” (oTiesru^ (ip^QiSiir^ lurrpeQm, ^u ^ Qu!r(^tsfff 
a)/r/f 6&0 ^djtSXjSOS c35cS03ijS^S5l) ’ QujiS^U^ ^SmiSSSTlJoi, SL.eC<S 
Sr3S LDSkji9 llSJ^UQp/k<3h.L^^ ^uQuiTQ^ (sSi^SsoQ lUSO 

GT&^^p Qup ^lu^rr Qp<mu^ QLCtQso/rjT ^ 05 i/(S 77 (Srr Zii/r 0 ai. 

^miSm Cuir^Cjrrdigudb 

Q«?eua/o^ Qs=(si9s6}ajir jjj'swr® ” 

GTSSTy L£i^^Lh^(^i?l\U GaefTir^)mS(^ g)iii«O>LD<50//?£U Quir(i^ 

2 »r® <sirinss3rLDir^<s 6n»~^p6^irso (sresr^gj, upj£lQiUj *^^jr/niSlp 

'Q^Qesr ^pih Qu/r 0 &Sskru Qioeir^^, ^irtr fflejp/6} (sai^ezoL—iu 
Quiu^euiriTf ^jrtr£(^pSsoiLf Qiniu^enir ” (oresrei^ih Qpssf) 
0/0 iM63rmr(^ Q^earMt]^ Quirm^ear (Lpi^u^Lb srsarsi/zi ^0 
Qiu/r^dseiT s^&i<sp^&T€fr QfSPdosjJU Q£-/ 0 tS 0 €Jj^£_iL/ 

Q^€=!B&^ (^mQpiSi luerdmuQurrir ^5mL-.pQrpsii pmes>6sp 
Qpirek, ^<s 33 rL-./r^<j^ Q<3F(ij<sutrisk (sQ&sr <or^puis^^ <^ihp •Sy 0 
es)Lniu/r6sr <sfrSujp^piLju:> 6u^sv&sr. Qll^® 

<3sQerr Qurr^iu Quirq^^ 6 v(^<siiit uSlssr/!^ 

(Ljpp isitQl^it (oTppdssr i^n'em'ikjeQmiuu u^dD^sfreo (LppQed Qup 
j£l(r^LJiB^Lnj mSy43 Qufr^mun-^ih QutreQimrQ 

'(^/rmwirs (Lpi^p^ih c^®u). eresr^ssr? ^ih<oi:s)LQ uSlmup 
^€fien-j^pSiJ^ <3si^pp(^ ^L^LBs3r(^psi:irdQ, 
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Qeu Qu!r(^s^Ssoii9dr 

Q<3=^eijQssr iLismirm^ Qufr^^^sd ^^jG^jitq^ 
(p^d^^^/r0®DL_uj ^L^muxr.1.. ^ih^iufr 

iB2so<5^ld^^ L^seijui QeuemL^p uirmQ^ssrs <3k.psijLa 

QsiismGQiMrr ! ^^soiriOj idihuhsu Qjr /rei/ Qsv/r0 si/^iii <ois)m^ 
Q^irifiii) Stufruirir Qpiup^oiiuj^ ^/6fs)jirppSi}S(^s(^ 

toTjbpsu^ei^ Q<sirsm® Qu(f^ 

0« ^irjrmrLafr(^La, 

** p^ekt^csu O^^su/Tii) S-it/ifei/sjrisr^ LDpp^ 

^etreffl^ih ^<^<3frrrets}uD ** 

Srm^LD, «^0SZDZi)^ <SU/r<®0O U£^, l^U^QpQyiL-lU (^Qhr<5S3Tlkl 

S(^ih <5/fai®<s^iL Lo iLf(oOL^tijssr en/r(^<s. /5m Qpiup^ 

^(f^<sirso p&jjjSlmau^y /ljo esrtsSppjb (^ffliuQp iL//r0LD. 

63)d?^ Qpiri^ s\) eQiurrutrj QppeSliu ^^ps@^so S<sirpp jjy^ 
61/m ^^ueuQpLn (SUfTtuib^j /5m450 ^^ayK.eoir<s^!r iLj^err jy/s 
SlUi'fll — m LD^ULfLCt ^l^LCHTtSSTQpLDi SfruLlS^j ^<Sii<o^!r Git iirs " ir^ it pQ 
iSLd Qu(f^siDLD<s2err Qpp u®pp Qpujsii QeusikGLD. a»«o« ^lu 
so^iutrp us^ir <s0^^^w fsmLi—n- QjrSc^trLL ^i^irsiBsp 

pesretDUb eufnufBpsvir (or63T..^iii (oTsj^iSjjarm ^sc <siT60u:iir<9s @0/5^ 
pirSMi^Ldf ^uQutr^, «sysi//f«67r s^ecQujso (s9isip.iuiEis&Sso QuiB 
^Ln s^dJiTf^psv Qir<skjpL£ij «gysar^//?L_ l£) 0/5^ /5/rLb sp^m 
Qmrr^Gap (j^ifliuisansii <oTp^BssrQ turr 2L.STreiT(S3r Qo/^sar^m muMheu^ 
LDS3rjSS/«0 s« 

€uirm i3=/re^ ^jrp ^ei> ^&i<3spQp Ljujir <sup^ i^Grrm 

QtlJ GUQl^La ^p<5S>p^(^ 2000-61/05:^® <£5 (^<S0 UlLl^ 

6iJ(^LJbiT€sr aff4abT<gFiTif ujS: Quisi} tsiriL® ^/!^^^ss>iru up/Sm 

dfk.^QJ piTQJ^ : iU 51/ 037- /f 65677 Z^CoiS\)«^<3=/f«(p6lT ; ^eUIT 

<sl1. 067/(^677 iSFiri^^injct (eufreifr ^trm^FLc^) ^^ueu 

^ppL£>rrs £i2iso Gup^eiim^ j ^p<soirisd iSHF/naism G^/7^5^<aj-'i? 

SSiiLD eSy61//f <95677 0(Sl^<956r//r<® LB(^^lLjlh LD^SmU LJ®^0/7c556T7 * 

* Civilisation in Ancient India, Part II, Page 120. 
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ermu^. QPP ^Sium 

Glo^ /i5/rLl£— jTifcSESsiir LBS^<sn (ordisusneij (DLn&arrs Ldirtsafl^ 

p0<®S?(^/r<3J Qmsiru^ ^sttiei^ld. (sSlffl/6^ 

^ffriLjLh Q^’^FfTi^ Ln/r®sr(^Lb Qissersm®, eusQiu^ujir/r 

^ ^i/r <$<£)_, ^<SDL_<$ ssssr Qpifli^^rfir us^air’^ ^mpeuir 

/6lsi)^irLni^j ^<snirn^ a_j 2 /^tL/i— <sar fSim^ /bsoso/ 61 ,^ir s<syr 
6vjr^(^ mifi^fnLu^ (y^iuksuir jrrruSm iufr6ij(f^Lb €ui^€miuQ(u 

t9mup/6l 15^ euirtps^ Qujpi&iir <or<ssru^ ^sikemih. ^uQu/t^^- 
ujrp GiSfe^.^^iTiij Qpm^Qso si/szDirsi^ (Siiirmf^uca 

^pojtr Bpu GLD(sifr^La ^lL sirLnms(^Ln SjTmi9<s sirtn 
<or<sir^}} Ln uipi^ QuuuQjrtr® £l^&) Qiup^ 

^^u-UL^ ^ps<iiriOj I Qpm i^lL® 0.rsar 

uiB^^irmr iriresr QuStuirir p0a//ruj QiM^rifi lursa tuirsk <sl^ 
Qpi^uu ^irtsij^ : — 

“sajiiLficiw qGoeSff 1 ®ifii GujiLsu®!#® s5>aG<jiIj^ a.iLi£Gfa)” 

— (^n^GurriijGiJDiiif .) 
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